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Suggestion for 
Early Spring Breakfasts: 


Oranges 
Swift’s Premium Bacon 
French Fried Potatoes 
Corn Bread 
Coffee 


“Crisp, Brown, 


Nut-like in Flavor.” 


For breakfasts, luncheons, sandwiches, as 
a rasher for steaks or fowl — nothing so deli- 
cious as Swift’s PREMIUM Bacon broiled. 
From U. S. Government Inspected porkers. 
There is a distinctness about the cure of 
Swift’s Bacon that makes it always ‘‘ PRE- 
MIUM.” If Charles Lamb lived to-day his 
theme would be ‘‘ Broiled Bacon’’ instead of 
‘Roast Pig.’? Swift’s Premium Bacon broiled, 
well browned and crisp, certainly tastes good. 
So nut-like in flavor and one of the most 
valuable of meats. A great aid to digestion. 


The impor- 
tantthingto 


What Dr. Van Dyke says about Broiled Bacon : 
What adjectives shall we find to do justice to that 
riper, richer, more subtle and sustaining viand, broiled 
remember bacon? . * It strengthens the arm while it enetatien the 
i alate. risp, juicy, savory; delicately salt as the 
is that yous reeze that ‘ews from the sea; * * * aromatic, appeti- 
dealer gives zing, nourishing, a stimulant to the hunger which it ap- 
Swift’ ases * * * brought by art and man’s device to a =. 
you wi 8 fection surpassing nature. All the problems of woodland 
PREMIUM cookery are best solved by the baconian method. 


—_— ors , ” G vA 
—no other. In Scribner’s for January, 1907. 
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Keep Step with 
Nature 


Take your cue from nature when Spring 
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sunshine and birds announce the warmer \\ on 


days. Lighten the diet from heavy meats 
and indigestibles and tempt the fussy appetite 
with Egg-O-See, the food with a relish to it. 
Let the appetite and digestion adjust them- 
selves to natural food perfectly prepared. The 
Egg-O-See process takes selected wheat and 
makes it delicious and digestive. It gives 
energy at first hand. Children take to 
Egg-O-See and every one is delighted with it. 
Warm it in a pan before serving. 


10 Liberal Breakfasts 10c. 


In Canada the price of Egg-O-See is 15c., two 
packages for 25c. 

How to get well, keep well by natural means—bath- 
ing, exercise, food, etc.—and how to use Egg-O- 
for every meal in the week is told in our expensively 
prepared booklet, ““—back to nature,” sent free. 
We are glad to send it. You will be glad to get it. 


EGG-O-SEE CEREAL COMPANY, 
852 American Trust Bldg., CHICAGO, U.S. A. 
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-back to nature 





“mwoes, Pearline "ce 





The LILY is the Symbol of Natural Purity CLEANLINESS. 
If Nature were to undertake our Washing and Cleaning for us 


PEARLINE and PEARLINE’S method would be the means used. 


Pearline Possesses Peculiar Purifying Properties 


—besides in doing away with the rubbing it DOES AWAY with | | 
| [the worst of the Work and Wear and Tear. 
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HE meadow and 

T gently sloping 

hillside beyond 

ran with the high- 

way fora mile. Mid- 

way on the hillside 

you could see the red 

dower-house. But you could not 

see within, to where the old lady 

sat beside the window of her 

humiliation, and looked down 

the long meadow where the 

invaders rode every day to watch 

their relentless scarlet machines 

sowing wheat as if each grain 

were a dragon’s tooth, or mow- 

ing it as if they were guillotines 

at work upon ranks of golden 
aristocrats. 

In the pride of youth she had 
chosen this window for her own, 
because from it she could com- 
mand so wide a view of her 
realm. Especially she had never 
glanced down that great meadow 
without a thrill of pride—as 
now, in the evil days, she never 
beheld it without a pang. 

Of all this the invaders had 
no idea. That she was an 
enemy, and the dower-house a 
grim fortress, and themselves 
the wicked besiegers of that 
fortress—why, they were too 
young and joyous to imagine 
such preposterous things. So 
they went on sowing and reap- 
ing in her one-time fields, and 
riding by her white-pillared por- 
tico, innocently parading their 
youth and comradeship and 
affluence before the face of her 
age and her loneliness and her 
poverty—her bitter poverty that 
might not even keep the house 
of her fathers for her own peo- 
ple to inherit. 

The girl invader was the 
worst. She was twenty-five, 
and she had been married to 
the other invader for six years, 
and two little boys were sing- 
ing out ‘‘mother’’ after her the 
whole day long ; but for all that, 
she looked a mere girl to the 
enemy at her loophole in the 
honeysuckle of the portico. And 
so she was — just a big, rosy, 
delightful girl, as she cantered 
by on her brown mare, Chips. 

Her name, by the way, was 
Rose. The old lady heard him 
calling her by it one day—his 
was Terence. And always 
when she caught sight of the 
old lady she would nod gaily, 
and call, *‘Good morning!’ or 
“Good evening!’ as the case 
might be, in country fashion. 

To the old lady these chil- 
dren, wild with their first real 
freedom and their first own 
home, were as red flags flaunted. 
After such an encounter as we 
have indicated, she would leave 
the pleasant porch, and go to sit in the dusky | 
parlor, surrounded by family portraits and | 
memorials of past days, and open the family 
Bible on a marble-topped table cold as a tomb- 
stone, seeking consolation in certain verses once | 
possessed of power to heal an unhappy and 
lonely heart. 

But that girl’s fresh face and voice would 
remain in her memory, would distract her, 
would taunt her with an invulnerable joyous- 
ness. She could not help but look up at one | 
particular portrait set over the tall white mantel- 


shelfi—such a boy’s face it was, and smiling; | ‘ 


and whenever she looked, memory cried, ‘‘We | 
were like them once!’”? Then she would sit, 
forgetting the book, with the tears of old age | 
on her withered cheeks and the dull despair | 
of old age in her heart. 

Now it would simply have broken Rose’s | 
own heart to have had the faintest conception | 
of all this, for she was just as sweet as she 
looked, 

One day, indeed, Terence did say, “Girl, 
I don’t half-believe that old lady likes us,’’ and | 
another day, ‘‘Rosie, sure as sunrise she hates 

* but Rose only flouted him. 

‘“Terry,’’ she said, on this last dccasion, 
“‘you’re too imaginative for a farmer. Stop 
maligning human nature, and go put your| 


cultures to soak. Your beans won’t be worth | | ride by my door,—though I think I’ve put a|invader’s fresh young voice. 


| Patton, *‘ 






THE INVADER 


me word not to use her road any more. 
means I must cut across the meadow with 
another road.’’ 

‘*Well, we must be a nuisance, Terry. I 
don’t blame her at all. We should have had 
our own road long ago. You can’t set me against 
an old lady with curls, and a lace cap, and a 
Chinese silk shawl and a gold-headed cane, 
and I’m going to see her to-morrow.’’ 

‘She hasn’t been to see you,’’ mentioned 
Terence. 

‘She doesn’t call on any one,’’ retorted Rose, 
‘since she’s been so crippled with rheumatism. 
Sally says so.’”? She looked across from their 


| temporary cottage to the red dower-house. _ Its 


white pillars gleamed in the dusk. 

‘*We’ll make a great old place of it some day, 
girl,’’ said Terry. 

“Don’t, Terry !’’ cried Rose. Then she ex- 
plained. ‘‘It sounds as if we were just—wait- 
ing. ’’ 

‘*They are,’’ said the old lady the next evening 
|to the young minister’s wife, ‘‘just waiting. 
They must think me an unaccommodating old 
woman. ”” 

“Now, Aunt Hale,’’ remonstrated Sally 
if you would only consent to know 
Rose.’ 


‘*No,’’ interposed the old lady. ‘‘She can 


‘ Dower Right. + ’ 


By Fannw Kemble Johnsor- 


That | 


ORAWN BY MARGARET ECKERSON 





LOOKED BACK 


as she said this, and struck her cane sharply 
on the polished floor. 
| Like an echo the big brass knocker fell. 

Sally started and leaned forward, looking 
through the front window. 

“It?s Rose Carter, Aunt Hale,’’ she said, 
with a sort of timid firmness. ‘‘ Hortense is 
out, I think. Shall I go to the door?’’ 

“If you will be so kind, Sally,’’ 
the old lady, with great composure. 

**In here?’’ asked Sally, brightly. 

‘*No,”’ replied the old lady, who was enjoying 
herself. 

She lifted her fine, deliberate voice a trifle, 
and the fire in her eye sprang high. ‘‘You 
will please say that Mrs. Hale regrets that 
infirm health compels her to deny herself to 
strangers.’’ 

Rose heard. She blushed scarlet,—that was 
the girl in her,—but her head went up, and the 
fire in her hazel eyes leaped, too. Between 
these two fires little Sally Patton halted. 

To her relief, Rose’s humor came to rescue 
the situation. She smiled, held out her hand, 
broke into lively words of greeting, and allowed 
herself to be sent away with a perfect good 
nature that assumed the old lady’s message to 
| be as polite as it sounded. 
| Within, the old lady harkened irately - the 
Twenty years 


assented 


photographing if you don’t get them planted | | Stop to that,—but she sha’n’t come inside it. | back the house had rung with such voices, 


soon, ’” 


Terence grinned. ‘But, Rose, she’s just sent | 


| I’ve a few rights left.’’ 


She shook her beautiful thick, white curls | 


|She grew suddenly homesick with the worst 
homesickness there is, for one cannot ever turn 






and journey back into any 
past, however dear and passion- 
ately longed for. 

Therefore Sally, reéntering, 
did not find the old lady looking 
as triumphant as she expected. 
She was rather cross to Sally, 
who was her relative by mar- 
riage, and who came in for the 
privileges of relationship. 

“You ought not to be alone 
here, aunt,’’ said the little 
woman, as she rose to go. ‘‘St. 
John frets over you all the 
time.’’ 

The old lady frowned, ‘I 
lived here by myself during a 
Civil War,’’ she said. 

‘*But —’’ began Sally. She 
stopped, distressed. It hardly 
seemed tactful to suggest a bur- 
glar or a stroke of paralysis to 
an old lady just as you were 
leaving her by her lone self. ‘‘It 
does make us uneasy,’’ she con- 
cluded, lamely. 

On her way down the path 
she saw Rose cantering through 
the long meadow, and watched 
her wistfully. She was the only 
married woman in Sally’s expe- 
rience who kept the light-hearted 
freshness of girlhood. Sally her- 
self could not manage it at all, 
with a trio of little girls to bring 
up on five hundred dollars a 
year, and rent free. She was 
learning to do white embroidery 
for an exchange, however, and 
hoped to manage some day. 

In the meadow Rose 
Terry tragically. 

**You’ll take my advice next 
time, madam,’’ he said. 

Rose winked back the tears. 
**It does look as if we had it 
all, Terry boy,’’ she murmured. 

** Let’s chuck the whole thing, 
then,’’ suggested Terry, cheer- 
fully. ‘‘There are plenty of 
other good old places—without 
dower rights. ’’ 

Rose turned, 
yearningly. ‘‘I couldn’t give it 
up, Terry,’’ she admitted. ‘‘I 
just couldn’t.’’ 

**Then,’’ said Terry, ‘‘you’re 
as bad as I am, and I’ve no more 
sympathy to waste on you.’’ 

“T’m not,’’ retorted 
indignantly, ‘‘for I’d love her if 
she’d let me.’’ She gathered up 
her reins. 

‘*Where are you off to 

‘*Up the meadow and home 
by the road. Won’t you come, 


>»? 


met 


looked back 


Rose, 


9? 


too! 

But affairs of importance, it 
appeared, detained Terence, and 
Rose started on her round alone. 

Half-way up the meadow the 
hill rose somewhat steeply and 
was crowned with a scattering 
wood of pines. Rose found her- 
self following a narrow path to 
the hilltop, and, once there, a pale gleaming 


lamong the dark branches allured her down- 
| ward, 
Here where the pines grew thickest, and 


even in March harbored tiny drifts of snow, 
she came on one of the old family burial- 
grounds once to be found on every plantation 
in the state. Time has let in the wild vines 
and creeping grasses to many. Many more have 
| been obliterated by the plowshares of new own- 
|ers. But this enclosure secreted among the 
pines, and hedged with long unpruned box -trees, 
seemed still a place that waited to welcome and 
enfold the life-weary. 

Its wooden gate had crumbled; but its single 
tall shaft stood upright, as if protecting certain 
little graves nestled under periwinkle vines a 
foot deep. One of these was such a mite 
of a mound in its cradle of worn gray stone. 
Rose had dismounted now and was standing 
over it. 

**Tt’s almost as little as—mine,’’ she thought. 
She stooped to remove the dead leaves and 
twigs witha gentle hand. Her eyes were musing 
and deep. Just such a tiny, tiny mound she 
had left behind her in a Northern state when 
she came to Virginia. No one had ever under- 
stood why she cared so much for that unnamed 
morsel of a daughter who had only lived long 
enough to die; but even her two big, beautiful 
boys could not make her forget, and she always 
bore in her heart the memory of that wee, 
unmothered grave. And she had kept it so sweet 
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with baby flowers, violets, little white roses, | possessor of a serious artistic eye he suggested 


white daisy stars small as the 
of heaven seem to our gazing eyes. But no one 
had understood—even Terry had never under- 
stood, 

The old lady’s roses were in full bloom, tall 
bushes of crimson roses, branchy bushes of 
white roses, brambly bushes of yellow roses, 
and vines in wild, untethered tangles of roses. 
Sally exclaimed over them on her way up the 
walk. The old lady sat on the porch. ‘‘I see 
by that basket that you mean to rob me!’’ 
she called. 

‘*T wish you’d come to-morrow, aunt,’’ 
said Sally. ‘‘St. John is to have every- 
thing real appropriate and pretty. The 
children will sing, and we are to have a 
special little ceremony at the soldiers’ 
graves. We want your roses for those— 
they are finer than any one else has—they 
are the loveliest roses I ever saw! St. 
John says we’d all get too careless if it 
wasn’t for these special days of remember- 
ing. He likes to have people make the 
most of them.’’ 

She picked up her basket from the step 
and moved away as she spoke. 

The old lady leaned back, letting her 
eyes follow the alert figure flitting about 
the lawn. Once she had cut her own 


roses, and wreathed them with her own mem- | 


ories for the graves of her dead; but in recent 
years all anniversaries had fallen from their 
old-time importance in her mind. She had 
stopped observing them as she had stopped 
going to church every Sunday morning, or 
planting her early bulbs every autumn—as she 
had stopped pretty much everything except mere 
living in its barest simplicity. 

‘Do come, aunty!’’ urged Sally once more 
across her overflowing basket of beauty. ‘‘Uncle 
Nelse can drive you.’’ 

The old lady shook her head firmly; but for 
all that, the words put her in the temper to do 
something she had not done for several years. 

‘*Hortense,’’ she said that night to the colored 
woman who attended her, ‘‘ask your father to 
put the horses in the carriage for me to-morrow 
afternoon if the weather is fair. I think it will 
be,’’ she added, anxiously, her heart beginning 
to be set on that something. 

‘*Baby,’’ said Rose the next day to her 
youngest, ‘‘where’s brother ?’’ 

‘*Papa tooked him. ”’ 

‘*Then I’ll take you. Tumble in.’’ 

He rolled over the back of the seat into the 
cart beside her. His heavy brown hair rippled 
back from an angelic brow, and his heavenly 
brown eyes questioned her intentions. To the 








far-away stars |a cherub out of an Italian altar-piece; but his | put on paper. 


mother was more frivolous. 

‘*Ludwell Harrison Carter,’’ 
denly, ‘ 
I think I’ll eat you up.”’ 

She proceeded to devour him with kisses, 
while he gave chuckling screams of delight. 
“‘Let me drive Chippy!’ he gurgled, taking 
brazen advantage of the situation. 

‘*Oh, you’re on my box, baby boy !’’ 

She lifted him back to the seat and removed | 


she said, sud- 





the box to her lap, while he held the reins 
along a level stretch of road. 

It was a big white box from her old florist, 
and now we know where the invader was going, 
and what an inexcusable thing she was going 


to do. Yet it was nothing in the world but 
a bit of the sweetest selfishness for the comforting 
of her own heart, very homesick on this day 
of all the year for a tiny flower-heaped mound, 
flower-heaped—yet what meaning had flowers 
placed by a caretaker? 

She left the cart at the meadow bars, and 
with the white box swinging from one hand 
and the cherub swinging from the other, gained 
the silent little enclosure among the pines. The 
sunny peace of the day descended dovelike on 
her spirit as she knelt deep in the netted vines 
and uncovered her white baby roses, her violets, 
her fairy daisies. 

The boy pressed closer, his lovely little face 
aglow and alight. He caught her suddenly 
under her round chin with his soft, eager, baby 
hands. j 

‘Is they for my little sister, mommie,’’— 
the words stumbled out, soft and eager, too,— 
“‘my sweet, sweet little bit of a sister?’’ 

That set her lips quivering. ‘‘ Yes, my 
precious,’’ she said, holding up her face to be 
kissed. 

And this was the picture the old lady beheld 


‘you look exactly like a delicious bonbon. | 


with an amazement, an indignation not to be apologetically ; 
The pine-needles carpeting the some one understood at last! 





| wood road had blotted out the sound of her | 


carriage-wheels. 

She might have descended from the skies or 
risen up out of the earth as she confronted the 
|invader, who sprang to her feet confounded 
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but, oh, miracle of a like loss, 


‘*T know,’’ said the old lady. She looked at 
the little mound. ‘‘Mine lived a month.’’ 
‘*T’ve all her little things,’’ confided Rose; 


| and you saw where the boy got that soft, eager 


and put to shame, and clinging desperately to | 


the one masculine protector in reach. All at 
|onee, as if by special revelation, she compre- 
| hended the enormity of her being there. 

| ‘**Not even my dead are safe from their 
impertinence !’’? It was written on the old 
lady’s face as she waited—quite openly 
waited. 

‘‘Forgive mel!’’ stammered Rose. It 
was a double distilled inadequacy, but it 
was all she could think of. She had been 
startled pale ; but now she blushed deeply 
and moved forward. 

“I think you are forgetting your pretty 
flowers,’’ reminded the old lady, who 
conspicuously bore flowers of her own. 


recover her flowers a dreadful thing hap- 
pened. Bitter tears brimmed over and 
rolled down her cheeks. It was all to 
have been so sweet, and now— The boy 
gazed in her face with perplexed eyes. 

‘*Come, sweetheart,’’ she said, and 
passed by the old lady, the defrauded 
mother heart by the insulted mother heart, and 
the invader’s tears were plain to be read upon 
her cheeks. 

Inexplicably and unexpectedly her aspect 
touched the old lady to a belated comprehension. 
In a flash it came to her that she was very old 
and that the invader was very young, and that 
the long, long years between had indeed been 
lived to little purpose if she could let this girl 
go past her and out of her life with those tears 
on her sweet, hurt face. And the boy, how 
beautiful he was! 

‘Child!’ she called. The invader looked 
back, pale once more, and dully wondering, 
and behold! the old lady offered a shaking 
hand. 

‘*Forgive me!’’ she said, for when she capitu- 
lated she did it nobly and without reserve. 
She kept the young hand in hers. ‘‘Come sit 
by me here on this bench. May I see the 
flowers? They are very beautiful. You were 
going to put them on my little daughter’s grave, 
were you not?’’ She considered Rose with 
kindly keenness. ‘*Why, my dear?’’ 

** Because —’’ said Rose. She stopped, began 
again, ‘‘ Because I could not put them on my 
own baby’s.’’ 

‘*Tell me,’’ said the old lady. Who would 
have known her! 





‘*She was only three weeks old,’’ said Rose, 


As the discomfited invader stooped to | 





way of his. 

“‘T know,’’ said the old lady again. She 
touched the flowers. ‘‘Put yours there to-day.’’ 

Rose knelt again, her loving fingers lifting 
the daisies. ‘‘And she had little brown curls 
all over her head.’? She looked up. The old 
lady nodded. 

‘*Dear little heads!’’ she said, yearningly. 
She smiled to the boy, who pressed closer to 


his mother. ‘‘Tell granny your name,’’ she 
wheedled. 

‘*Ludwell.’’ He looked at his mother. She 
nodded. ‘‘Harrison,’’ another nod. ‘‘Carter,’’ 


he triumphed. It was an achievement to get 
that name intact to the ears of inconsiderate 
inquisitors. 

‘*And what,’’ asked the old lady, ‘‘are you 
doing with two of my family names, Ludwell 
Harrison Carter ?’’ 

‘His father named him after his father,’’ 
Rose answered for him. 

‘*Then,’’ said the old lady, ‘‘we are cousins !’” 
which in Virginia is a magic formula where- 
with you open doors and hearts. 

Rose looked at her, mutely inquiring. 

‘‘TIt must be true,’’ continued the old lady. 
‘“You are a Northern branch.’’ She smiled 
again to the boy, who sidled toward her, allured 
by the cane set slantwise against her knee. 
When Rose came back to the bench, he grew 
bolder, and, with a hand in his mother’s, 
even dared to lean on the old lady’s knee him- 
self. 

The bells of memory rang from the gray 
church across the hills. They could almost 
hear the children singing. The fragrance of 
the flowers stole up to them and mingled with 
the perfume of other flowers long vanished with 
the vanished years. The old lady drew a sighing 
breath. Rose looked up quickly, and their 
eyes met across the boy’s brown head. 

It was a long look, and during it they said 
many things to each other. 

The old lady said, ‘‘I am lonely, and my 
thoughts are like withered leaves blown about 
the empty rooms. Do not wait until I die to 
come home to your house. Come now—to-day, 
if you will. Bring me a daughter and son, 
and living, laughing children in place of the 
little ghosts that cannot rest because of my 
selfish, summoning heart.’’ 

**T have been ready to love you ever since I 
saw you,’’ said the hazel eyes. ‘‘We will come, 
we shall love to come. How beautiful life is 
going to be!’’ 
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American History Stories. 
Fifth Story of Fifth Group. 


© the east the 
long, brown 
land began in a 


rim of bluish hills, 

westward it stretched 

away toward dim 

barriers of other hills. Between 
the hills the wagon-trail showed ‘faintly 
through the knee-high, scrubby sage, marked 
at intervals by the wreck of emigrant wagons, 
abandoned goods and mummied carcasses of 
cattle. 

Over it, in the dust, creaked and crawled the 
wagon-train ; jaded men trudged beside it; jaded 
women and children looked out from the canvas- 
covered hulks. The faces of all the travellers 
were tanned to a likeness of the tawny earth. 

They looked not much to the right or left, but 
always forward. Ahead of them lay California, 
back of them lay home, but the wagon-train 
appeared to have no connection with either place. 
It seemed a thing detached, as if it began and 
ended like the mirage, somewhere out in the 
dusk of the morning twilight and the sage. 
The cattle strained, the wheels went round, 
but so wide and expressionless was the plain that 
the train seemed not to move forward through 
space except that it grew longer on one side of 
a certain point and diminished on the other. 

This stationary point was a poor shack of a 
wagon, drawn a little out of the trail. A man 
with a hard, dejected face sat idly on the tongue 
of the wagon, with his shoulders slouched for- 











ward and his hands between his knees. Staked | and they moved forward together. 








the horses were fresher. 
The woman who got down 
from it was younger, and 
the stress of travel had not 
wiped all brightness from her face. She gave 
her little daughter of three years into her hus- 
band’s arms, and when she had talked for a 
moment at the other. wagon in a whispering 
way, returned to him with troubled eyes. 

“*T think we’d better stay, John,’’ she said. 
‘*The baby is dying, and I think —’’ 

She broke off and glanced at Brewster, sitting 
on the wagon tongue. He straightened himself 
and looked up. 

‘*’’m much obleeged to you all,’’ he said, 
dully, and lapsed into his former position. 

The younger man nodded to his wife. What- 
ever she did was sure to seem right in his eyes. 
He unhooked his team and began to make camp 
for as long as might be necessary. The wagon- 
train moved steadily forward. 

After an hour the kindly young woman 
came out of the wagon and went across to 
Jasper, who still lay, without stirring, upon 
the sand. 

**Come, Jasper,’’ she said, ‘‘she wants you.’’ 

The boy got up stumblingly. ‘‘Is she —’’ 
The question was not finished. The woman 
opened her lips to speak, but they quivered in- 
stead. Jasper swallowed hard. 

The woman put her arm across his shoulder 
Once in the 


out in the scrub, his mules cropped hungrily at | wagon, he laid hold of the coverlet above the 


the scant stiff grass. 

Farther out in the sage the boy Jasper lay 
with his face downward, hidden in his arms 
upon the sand. He wished not to see the faces 
of all the emigrants turned toward the darkened 
wagon with curious but not unfriendly eyes. 
From time to time another wagon would draw 
alongside, and a woman from it would lift the 
blanket flap and pass within, remaining there 
invisible until another came to take her place. 
So the women of the California Argonauts cared 
for each other in their extremity. 

The last wagon to stop by the stranded prairie- 
schooner was a little smarter than most, and 


| down. 


| wasted form. 


*“O ma!’ he began. His grief burst from 
him, although he fought boyishly to keep it 
His mother put out a feeble hand. 

“Don’t cry, honey,’’ she whispered. ‘‘ You’ve 
been a good boy, Jappy. Just keep on being 
good and it will all come out right. Don’t 
ery.’’ 

“*T won’t, ma,’’ he said, but the tears came 
on unchecked while he spoke. 


little time. At last the woman turned her head. 
“*Could you sing it, honey, my hymn?’’ 
“*T’ll try, ma, ’”’ he answered, softly. He began: 


By Mary Austin 


He put his head | 
down on her pillow, and they were quiet for a | 







“Come, Thou Fount of every 
blessing, 

Tune my heart to sing Thy 

grace,” 
and got through the third line. Then the strong 
young voice of Mrs. Harvey took up the air and 
carried it on. She reached the third stanza: 
“Here I raise my Ebenezer, 
Hither by Thy help I’m come,” 
and broke off. ‘‘Comeaway, Jasper,’’ she said. 

As many of the emigrants as had not passed 
by drew up beside the grave which two of them 
dug. Brewster sat on the tongue of the wagon 
and slouched forward more than ever. Now 
and then he drew the back of his hand furtively 
across his eyes. There were no boards to spare 
for a coffin. The dead woman and her baby 
lay in a blanket on the ground. Jasper knelt 
beside them and cried unrestrainedly. The little 
daughter of the Harveys came up and cooed 
comfortingly in his ear. The sun rose burning 
bright like brass. 

Time pressed with the Argonauts of the plains. 
The journey would be travelled whether or no. 
By the time the main body of the train was 
hooking up after the midday halt, the Brewsters 
and their party came up with them. 

Bill Brewster was Jasper’s stepfather. The 
man and the boy had no love for each other, 
but Jasper’s heart was the friendlier of the 
two, for in his way the man had been kind to 
his mother. Since she had married him they 
had never known want or, until this trip across 
the plain was adventured, anything that would 
have passed for hardship among people of their 
class. Mrs. Brewster was then frail in health 
and the family not very well prepared for the 
six months’ passage of the arid West. At the 
time when the baby was born, and cried and 
died in the middle of the Great Basin, the meal 
and bacon in the Brewsters’ food-box were very 
low. 

There continued to be supplies from some 
source, however—what, Jasper was too unhappy 
to think or inquire.” He sat in the wagon, or 
trudged beside it in the dust, with red, unob- 








serving eyes, and would creep off to his blanket | 


after dark, hugging an old shaw] 
of his mother’s, and ery into it 
until he fell asleep. 

Mrs. Harvey and the women 
continued to be kind, but there 
were serious concerns pressing 
upon the camp. Before them 
lay the Sierras still to be 
climbed, and the time of deep 
snows drew rapidly near. They 
were approaching a quarter where trouble with 
Indians had’ been reported by earlier trains, and 
that, too, when their party was threatened with 
division. 

Somewhere near was the Wycherly cut-off, 
a shorter way impossible to heavily loaded 
teams, which the men of no family and little 
baggage were resolved to take. Brewster was 
of this restless party, and after his wife’s death 
was keen upon the trail, consorting with others 
of his stamp not very much liked or respected 
by the main body of the emigrants. Questing 
ever westward as the mountains of California 
grew large upon the horizon, like dogs they 
seemed to scent the far-off gold, and pressed 
forward on the freshening trail. 

During the midday halt and in the evening 
after camp was made the men of the party 
would gather in groups to discuss the question 
of the cut-off, the threatened Indian troubles, 
and another annoying matter which had sprung 
up within the party itself. 

This was the certain presence of ‘‘sneak- 
thieves’’ in the wagon-train. Hardly a night 
passed but some family reported the loss of some 
trifling article, generally food. But small as 
were the actual losses, they were important to 
men who had calculated carefully the weight 
of a meal in arranging their loads, and the feel- 
ing of distrust which grew up as a result of 
these peculations was demoralizing to the camp. 

About a week after his mother’s death Jasper, 
just coming out of the stupor of his grief to take 
notice of the affairs of the emigrants again, was 
sitting at breakfast with his stepfather, when 
one of Brewster’s friends strolled up to them. 

‘*Come over to cap’s wagon soon as ye can,’ 
he said. ‘‘There’s a meetin’.’’ 


‘*What’s doin’ ?”’ inquired Brewster. 

Goin’ 
thievin’. 
night.” 

‘*They did, did they ?’”’ said Brewster. Jasper 


to appoint rigilantes to stop this 
Somebody lost a side of meat last 
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had his fork in a second slice of bacon, but at |and what had become quite as important— 


something in his stepfather’s intonation he | game to replenish their supplies. 


dropped it back into the pan. 


A river ran 
through the valley into a salt lake, and beyond 


“Go on with your breakfast!’’ growled the | were two or three days of desert travel, and 


man. » 


‘I guess I don’t want any more,’’ said Jasper. 


He had just recalled the fact that last night | 


he had cooked the last end of a side of bacon, 


‘then a fort, 
‘‘diggin’s.’’ 

Loitering in the valley to recruit their worn- 
| out cattle, the emigrants saw Indians, unkempt, 


first outpost of the long-expected 


and he had seen Brewster cut these slices from | dark creatures, keeping a safe distance from the 


a fresh piece. ; a re 
‘*Seems to me you’ re gettin’ mighty pernickity, 


| camp, showing no interest, hostile or otherwise. 
| Under this comparative comfort and security, 


young man,’’ said his stepfather, sourly, as he | the discipline of the camp relaxed. 


went off with the other man, looking back over 
his shoulder and remarking something in a low 
tone. 

Jasper went through the day’s routine even 
more unhappily than before, recalling suspicious 


circumstances, Brewster’s nightly absences from | 


the wagon, his secret conferences with other 
men. 

But that night Brewster was busy enough 
about his own camp, repacking his goods accord- 
ing to some notion of his own. Jasper was 
sure that although it had been voted in general 
assembly that the party should stay together 
for better defense against the Indians, his step- 
father meant to take the cut-off. 

He was confirmed in it by morning, when it 
was found that about a dozen men had slipped 
away in the night, carrying the best of their 
own goods and some of their neighbors’, 
Brewster among them. 

He had left the wagon, but taken the mules 
and all the supplies, leaving Jasper without 
food or transportation in a party where every 
man looked jealously at every ounce of added 
weight for his jaded team, and every meal was 
measured by mouthfuls. The camp was hum- 
ming with indignation, but with it all a certain 
relief, since the riddance of the thieves was so 
cheaply accomplished. 

Sharp as their need was at the time, and 
serious as the deliberation as to what should be 
done with Jasper, it was not unkindly. It 
was proposed that he should become a charge 
upon the whole train, messing with each family 
by turns ; but the boy looked so wistfully toward 
the Harveys’ camp that the soft-hearted matron 
prevailed upon her husband to take him in. 

‘“*T’ll walk every step of the way and I’ll eat 
hardly anything,’’ said Jasper, stoutly. Mr. 
Harvey knit his brows; but three-year-old 
Lottie came and clasped two chubby arms about 
Jasper’s legs and rubbed her curly head against 
his knees. 

“Jappy stay wis me,’’ she said ; and ‘‘Jappy’’ 
stayed. 

He made himself of every possible use about 
the camp, and was the little girl’s devoted body- 
servant and slave. It would be, ‘‘Ride me, 
Jappy,” and the boy would take her on his 
shoulders until forced by her mother to put her 
down, or ‘‘Sing me, Jappy,’’ and Jasper would 
sing. 


The only song he knew was his mother’s 


favorite hymn, and he would sit by the fire and | grass. By early 


croon : 
“Come, Thou Fount of every blessing.” 


mist before his eyes he could never get beyond 
the first stanza, or bear to hear ev en Mrs. Harvey 
sing the others. 


‘Never mind, Jappy,’’ she would say, noticing | a chance shot at game. 
‘*The time will come when | the direction of the stragglers. 


the boy’s distress. 


The wagon-train had made an all-night halt 
‘at the river, meaning to cross it by morning | 


and proceed down the east side of the valley. | 
The horses, now too much accustomed to the | 


routine of the camp to stray far away, were 


turned down the river to crop the fresh, long | 





| train and the steady pop of the rifles. John 
Harvey reached forward and cut the traces. 
**Ride!’’ he said. 
Jasper took the near horse, and Harvey helped 
his wife to mount in front of the boy. He 
himself took the other horse, with Lottie on his 


arm. They struck out for the opposite bank. 
All this time they had seen no more of the 
Indians. 


‘*The money, John!’’ gasped his wife. 

Under the seat of the wagon was all their 
fortune in a canvas bag, all that they had to 
make a new start ina new land. Harvey turned 
| back for it. 
| $uddenly from behind a barrier of black rock 
burst a score of Indians, with clubs and bows, 
yelling and leaping upon the wagons. Startled, 
another team plunged into the river beside 
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THEY STRUCK OUT FOR THE OPPOSITE BANK 


morning the camp was 
a cheerful bustle of departure. 


their owners had gone to drive them up. 





| of rifles, too sharp and rapid to be occasioned by 
The sounds came from 
Men sprang 


you will be able to sing the rest of it, and it | erect in their wagons, and saw a line of shock- 


will be a great comfort to you.’’ 


| headed Indians running between them and the 


So Jasper sang the first lines over until- the | loose horses to cut them off. 


child learned it, and they would sing it through | 


The emigrants fell into momentary confusion. 


the long afternoons, when all the horizon swam | Some one shouted that the best thing was to 


in mirage through which the trail stretched on | cross the river. 


None of the Indians appeared 


endlessly, and Jasper’s lips cracked for want | to be mounted, and once over the river with 
of the water he would not ask for from their | their teams, the emigrants had a good chance 


slender store. 
Hearing that the northern pass through the 
Sierras was already blocked with snow, the 


| of escape. 





All those who had their teams 
hitched put them to the ford at once. Among 
these were the Harveys. They struck down 


emigrants turned south through what afterward | | into the river where they were, but the bank 


became part of the State of Nevada, and entered | 
a long, narrow valley lying. between stark, high 
ranges. Here they found good water and pasture, 


fay & & & 


IX. STORY - TELLING. 


HE telling of stories has 
i long been and still is an 
essential part of the training 
of a kindergarten teacher. The 
usefulness of a well-told story 
rousing the interest of children | 





|caved and the wheats sank in the soft mad 





Behind them ‘they heard the confusion of the 


& & 





in | Harvey. 
Some of the | 
| wagons had crossed the ford, some horses stood | 
But because of a choking in his throat and a|in harness, others were still at pasture, and |a hand. 
jand struck Harvey’s elbow a disabling blow. 
Suddenly the camp was shocked by the crack | At the same time his own horse, struck by an|one woman of a motherly 


One of the horses fell into a hole, 
kicked and floundered. The man in the wagon 
had three children ; 
The plunging horse threw up his head 


arrow, reared and plunged. The man went | 
down, and Lottie, wrapped in a blanket, swirled 
about in the stream. 

Harvey came up between the two horses. 
**Ride!”’ he cried to Jasper on the opposite | 
bank, as he went down again. 

The boy urged the horse all he knew. There 
seemed nothing else to do; he had no rifle, and 
the Indians swarmed among the wagons. 

Mrs. Harvey lay limp across the horse in 
front of him. He thought she might be dead, 
but he rode on; he had no thought to spare for 


anything but keeping his seat and urging his | 


horse. Others came up with him. The wagons 
in advance halted and made a barricade; the 
party drew together. The Indians made no 
pursuit, and the emigrants formed into some 
sort of order for defense. Two horsemen came 
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for literary work. What is meant in saying 


whose attention is beginning to lag | that literary ability is not absolutely essential 
and its value both as entertainment and as| is that one may possess the imagination which 
education have rapidly extended the scope of | | enables one to reproduce vividly without pos- 


the story-tellers’ art. 


| sessing that which enables one to create. It is 


Teachers in other schools besides the kinder- | something of the actor’s art which is needed. 


garten relate to their pupils stories suited to 
their age and needs. Sunday-school superin- | 


tendents make use of stories as an adjunct to | |a course of study in some good 


The young girl who wishes to train herself 
in story-telling should, if she can afford it, take 
normal school. 


religious teaching, and mothers find no surer or | Next in value will be a course in a school of 


— way of entertaining a children’s party. | elocution of good repute; but 


neither one is 


iradually, therefore, there is growing up what | indispensable. 


may fairly be called a new profession for 
women, 


The requirements for successful story-telling | practice is so available. 


are peculiar, Education is valuable and literary 


There is no art in which one may more easily 
train oneself at home, nor is there any in which 
There are always 
children to be found who will gladly listen to 


ability is of use, yet a girl may possess both | a story, and one has only to watch their faces 


and fail, 
succeed, 


What is needed most of all is a sy mpathetie | 


while another may 


lack both and|to see whether or not the telling of it is a 


success, 
But for the girl who wishes to fit herself for 


imagination—the ability to see things from | this new profession, it is not enough to know 


the child’s point of view and to enter into the how to tell a story. 


scenes and incidents which one is presenting. 


She must have the stories 
to tell—a large repertory, chosen from many 


| sions. 


in | This, of course, is also a necessary equipment | sources and adapted to different ages and occa- 


Here a good education and literary per- 
ceptions are of great value. But there are now 
several good books to be had in which there are 
valaable hints upon the selection and adaptation 
of stories, together with many stories which have 


already been adapted or condensed, and a long | 


list of authors from which other stories may be 
taken. 

The income 
derived from many sources. 
first of all to register her 


of a good story-teller will be 


name and address 


with the Women’s Industrial and Educational | 


Unions, Young Women’s Christian Associa- 


tions, 


of education. These are the clearing-houses 


through which she will receive her engagements | 


to entertain children’s parties in wealthy fami- 


lies, to tell stories before women’s clubs for the | 
- benefit of teachers who have been invited to be 


present, and to display her art, perhaps, at such 
educational gatherings as county conventions of 
teachers. 

One bright woman who has been exceedingly 





Harvey turned to lend him | 


She will do well | 


women’s clubs and state and city boards | 








up with John Harvey between them, half- 
drowned and dangling a broken arm. Mrs. 
Harvey proved not to have been wounded. 


What had driven her into a faint was the sight 
of Lottie being drawn from the water by a 
painted savage. 

The party moved on hurriedly, and made a 
short camp under a high bluff where there was 
a spring of water. Five of the emigrants were 
dead or fatally wounded; many had 
wounds of various sorts. The number of their 
horses and wagons was greatly reduced, and 
there had been much loss of food and ammuni- 
tion. At noon they saw the smoke ascend from 
the burning wagons. 

But no distress bore so hardly on the camp 

}as the fate of Lottie. They could have wished 

for some proof that she was dead. Since het 
mother’s last glimpse of her it appeared no one 
had seen her; only those immediately at the 
ford had known what Harvey had in his arms 
when he was struck down. 

As soon as it was dark two men on the 
swiftest horses set Out for the fort, to put the 
soldiers on the move. All the rest of that 
journey, which the emigrants made painfully 
with the best speed they could manage, they 
had to listen to the bitter upbraidings of the 
mother, who, without restraint, would have 
turned back on foot to the rescue of her child. 

The emigrants had not decided on their course 
selfishly, but by the best judgment of them all. 
They were but poorly prepared for defense, 
and dared not risk an attack. Jasper, grieving 
and hungry, doing a man’s work, took all Mrs. 
Harvey’s reproaches to himself as he trudged 
beside her horse. The third day they saw a 
far swirl of dust that marked where the cavalry 
beat up across the plains to their aid. 

One thing the lieutenant in command of the 
troops insisted upon, if he was to punish Indians 
and bring back a captive child from a hostile 
country; he could not go hampered by a hys- 
terical woman and a man with a broken arm. 
In spite of all their pleading, he ordered the 
Harveys on to the fort under escort. Jasper, 
whom he thought to be of their family, he took 
with him, and as many of the emigrants as 
would go to try to identify their assailants. 

What the soldiers did, how they tracked the 
Indians and took hostages, and were unable to 
fix the responsibility and bring them to suitable 
punishment, is no part of this story. They came 
upon a village at last, huddled in the black 
rocks a day’s journey from the scene of the 
attack. 

They were reasonably sure of their men, but 
the Indians had washed the paint from their 
faces so that there was hardly one of whom 
the emigrants could say surely, ‘‘This is the 
man.’’ They found stolen goods among the 
Indians, but no trace of the child, nor any 
smallest word of her. 

**You may look wherever you choose,’’ said 
the head man of the village to the interpreter, 
‘*there are no children but our own in any of 
our houses.’’ 


arrow 


The soldiers searched thoroughly but fruit- 
poo fe The Indians -stood aloof, with dull, 
| passive faces and hateful eyes; but there was 

countenance who 


followed the soldiers about and seemed to watch 
| for chances to make signs to them. 

| sick with fatigue and disappointment, 
| the officer’s attention to her. 

‘*Bring up that woman,’’ he said. 
to talk to her.’’ The chief fixed the 
with a cruel stare. 

‘It is nothing,’’ said he. ‘‘She had a child 
and it is dead. She wishes to say she is sorry 
for you.’’ 

After that, as may be supposed, the lieutenant 
} got nothing for his pains; but as the woman 
turned away, she let her eyes rest on Jasper 
| for a moment with a look so poignant, so full 
of meaning, that the boy quivered where he 
stood. 

**She knows! 
hope and despair. 


Jasper, 
directed 


**T wish 
woman 


She knows !’’ he cried, between 
**They have hidden Lottie 
® mh a o 
successful has developed still another field, 
which so far is wholly her own. This 
is coOperating with ministers and Sunday- 
school superintendents—and there are 
many of them now—who are desirous of 
| attracting and holding the interest of children 
and young people in the church work and in 
religion. 

Special services are held for the children, and 

in place of a sermon or talk by the pastor, this 
young woman tells religious stories, some of 
which are paraphrases from the Bible, 
| tales derived from other sources. 
Mention is made of this because it illustrates 
very well the way in which a wide-awake girl 
will find new ways to widen the field of. her 
activities. 

The payment received for story-telling 
|from ten to fifty dollars for each occasion. 
Twenty-five dollars is usually regarded as a fair 
price. 

The story-teller’s art naturally approaches 
| that of the ordinary public entertainer, yet it is 
distinct. 

The work which the story-teller 
cannot be done by recitation, in the ordinary 
| sense. The stories cannot be read or ‘‘recited.’’ 
| They must be told, and so naturally and simply 
las to seem to be wholly spontaneous. 


some 


varies 


tries to do 
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Oh, can’t 


somewhere, and she is afraid to tell. 
you make her?’’ 

‘‘We might bring on a fight,’’ said the officer. 
‘But I doubt if we should gain anything by 
that.’’ 

Jasper caught at a trooper’s arm to steady 
himself, falling faint with disappointment. He 
felt it a charge upon him to bring the child to 
her mother, else why had he eaten their bread 
these many weeks? He wished to pray, but 
not being used to it, he said, ‘‘Come, Thou 
Fount of every blessing,’ as the only sacred 
words he knew, and at the words a thought 
leaped into his mind that sent his heart pounding 
to his throat. 

He stood up glowing with it, and the Indians 
and the startled troopers turned to hear his 
boyish treble ring out through the clear stillness 
of the mesa afternoon: 

“Come, Thou Fount of every blessing, 
Tune my heart to sing Thy grace.” 

The men thought that the disappointment 
had turned his head. His voice faltered at first, 
came gaspingly, rose clear and louder, and at 
the end of the fourth line a little piping voice, 
faint but not far away, took up the echo: 

“Call for songs of loudest praise.” 
In a moment the astonished 
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troopers were tearing at a heap of brushwood 
laid cunningly against the black rock. There, 
under a buckskin blanket soiled to the color of 
the earth, little Lottie lay drugged and drowsy. 
Rousing at the song, she waked to find herself 
in the boy’s arms. 


you cry?”’ 
the stockade, looking out on the lineless, level 


the trail. 

After an hour it resolved itself into a troop of 
horse, and as it neared the fort, one shot out 
from the press, riding against time, and over 
his arm was the flutter of Lottie’s bright hair 
in the sun. 

John Harvey leaned against the stockade with 
a thankful groan, the mother fell on her knees, 
straining out her arms across the sand toward 
the horseman. 

“Hither by Thy help I’m come, 
And I hope, by Thy good pleasure, 
Safely to arrive at home.” 
High and thin through the desert air they 
heard a voice. 
It was Jasper, singing the third stanza 
of his mother’s hymn. 








‘President +-of+Princeton + University: 


T is now three hundred years since the 
first permanent English settlement was 


fl made in America, at Jamestown in 


| English, although it speaks the tongue of 
England,—with a difference !—and has received 
| from its first generations of settlers and builders 


Virginia. We begin to feel our youth as a/| the English forms and traditions of government. 
nation drop away and the touch of antiquity | It is a people mixed of many races, and has 
come upon us as we become conscious of this | compounded its life out of elements taken from 
august span of three centuries that lies between | all parts of the European world; and the mix- 
us and our nativity, a long tale of years that | ture of races and conditions and origins which 


carries us back to the 
age of Shakespeare and 
almost to the ‘‘spacious 
times of great Eliza- 
beth’?; and we turn 
with a deep and serious 
curiosity to recall those 
far-away small begin- 
nings of great affairs. 
It is a very significant 
thing we are about to 
celebrate by the waters 
of the James and the 
Chesapeake, the first 
waters into which Eng- 
lish keels brought set- 
tlers who were to begin 
an empire in America. 

In studying the ori- 
gins of America we 
have habitually devo- 
ted too much attention 
to the Puritan settlers 
in New England, too 
little to the men who 
settled Virginia and 
built a great common- 
wealth in the South. 
Not only did they come 
before the Puritan set- 
tlers and begin before 
all other Englishmen the work of making homes 
and establishing states in America, but they 
were also much more typically English in all 
their ways and standards, and set up com- 
munities which, without peculiar features of 
their own, transferred English life to America. 

The men who first settled New England were 
men picked out of a particular class and party, 
the party which had set its heart upon purifying 
the church both in doctrine and in practice, 
upon bringing it to the simple beliefs and 
reformed practices of Calvin: merchants from 
the smaller towns; villagers who had drawn 
together before they had left England to estab- 
lish the life and practice they preferred; minis- 
ters trained, most of them, at Cambridge, where 
the new doctrines of the Reformation had chiefly 
taken hold, and who had set at defiance the 
discipline of the church in their own creed and 
worship. It was their boast and pleasure to 
say that God had ‘‘sifted a whole nation’’ to 
send them out to America, and the process of 
sifting had left all Englishmen of ordinary 
opinions and ways of living behind. Naturally 
only men of their own kind and their own 
beliefs followed them to America in the years 
suceeeding, and New England was for a long 
age not a place where you could find England 
transplanted, but a place where Englishmen of 
a special faith and practice had set up com- 
munities of their own kind and after their own 
liking. 
frontier fragment of England itself. 

Neither New England nor Virginia, indeed, 
if the truth must be plainly told, was the source 
from which things typically American came. 
The ‘‘ middle colonies’? of New York and 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey were the first 
characteristic bits of America. 
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Virginia, on the other hand, was a} 
| ment (1619) a Dutch man-of-war came into the | affairs as Englishmen saw them across the 


America is not | 


is characteristically 
American was first wit- 
nessed in New York 
and along the Dela- 
ware, where Dutch 
and Swedes and Ger- 
mans and English first 
united to make a 
common life for them- 
selves. The expansion 
of America has been 
the expansion of their 
life rather than the 
expansion of the lives 
of Virginians or New 
Englanders. 

The very first set- 
tlers brought over to 
Virginia were certainly 
not ‘‘sifted.’”? They 
were mixed of every 
kind, except the steady 
and the serviceable. 
Men who were pros- 
perous and who had 
work to their minds at 
home naturally stayed 
where they were, and 
had no inclination to 
make the doubtful 
adventure of going to 
America. It was for the most part men out of 
work, or unfit for it, who chose to go in that first 
day, when the whole enterprise was new and 
doubtful; and not so much men from the quiet 
countrysides as idlers and adventurers 
from the unquiet cities. 

Many of them were men of good blood 
enough, but with no patrimony, no occu- 
| pation, no steady disciplined habit of 
| any kind, too often ‘‘unruly gallants 
| packed thither by their friends to escape 
| ill destinies,’’ and it went hard for a 
| year or two to make successful colo- 
nists out of such stuff. But capable 
|men were in charge of the enterprise, 
| there were steady heads a few among 
| the many unsteady, and when once the 
| colony had got a real foothold, settlers 
of a very different character began to 
|come over, until the stream presently 
| became a stream of average, sober, hard- 
| headed Englishmen, a fair sample of the 
| people they had left behind. Before any 
| Puritan had made a home for himself 

in New England, the men of Virginia 
| had set up a new England for themselves 
‘upon the James River, had their own 
little parliament, and could show the 
beginnings of a commonwealth where 
English custom and English law had 
taken root in vigorous fashion. 

The very year they got their parlia- 
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river and sold them twenty negroes to be slaves, 





|quent ships which plied back and forth to 





be exactly what it had been in England, for 
Virginia was not England—a land long ago 
cleared of its greater tracts of forests, full of 
quiet fields and broad acres of grain and soft 
grass for the cattle; towns with busy market- 





| places here and there, and everywhere along 
“‘O Jappy, Jappy,’”’ she said, ‘‘what makes the many travelled roads villages clustered about | gaiety and show of gallant manners and inno- 
| Some country house or gathered at some crossing | cent intrigue. 

Five days Mrs. Harvey stood at the gate of | of the ways. 


The only highways in Virginia were the 


and of the great bay below by the capes at the 
sea were the chief ways of quick movement and 
communication. For the rest, there were only 
bridle-paths through the forests, for long only 
foot-paths; for horses were not soon brought | 
over, and those who did not 
travel by boat from place 
to place on the water went 
afoot through the shadowed 
wilderness. It was slow 
work making clearings in 
the thick-set forests, and 
when the trees were at last 
felled, their heavy stumps 
stood in the way of the 
plow for many a weary year 
before there was time enough 
or labor enough to take them 
out and get finally rid of 
them. 

Every man who chose a 
place for his home and 
a piece of land to clear for 
his crops or the pasture 
of his cattle took care, if it 
were possible, to secure a 
frontage on the great river 
or on some navigable stream 
that ran into it. He built 
his own wharf and ship’s 
landing, if he could afford 
it, and the ships that came 
in from oversea, if they 
brought any considerable 
part of their cargo for him, 
made fast at his very doors 
to put their freight ashore. 
Few stuffs for clothing, few articles for domestic 
use were made there in the scattered homes and 
tiny settlements, for the settlers did not collect 
in towns as the New Englanders did; almost 
everything except the food they ate, the timber 
and bricks they used for their houses, and the 
simple implements they could fashion at their 
blacksmiths’ forges or at the carpenter’s bench 
was fetched out of England by the slow, infre- 


Bristol or Plymouth or London. 

It was a rustic yeomanry that grew up there 
on the long reaches of the quiet river. Here 
and there was an estate bigger than the rest, a 
‘*plantation’’ of broad acres, whose owner lived 
like a rustic country gentleman—although not 
quite as a country gentleman would live ‘‘at 
home’’ in England, for the conveniences of that 
rough country were few and accumulated very 
slowly, as the means to obtain them accumu- 
lated. 

Like Englishmen in the old country in every- 
thing, the Virginians dearly loved and instine- 
tively honored men and women of good blood 
and gentle breeding. ‘The easy natural inter- 
course of their small settlements excluded pre- 
tension, made punctilious ceremony ridiculous 
and out of the question; but there were the 
ships moving to and fro across the ocean like 
shuttles weaving the fabric of life in England 
into the fabric of life in Virginia, bringing out 
upon each voyage not only the clothes the 
Virginians were to wear and the fashions 
according to which they were to wear them, 
not only books and plows and utensils and 
uncounted articles of personal and domestic use, 
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but thoughts also and the whole atmosphere of 
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| seas, and life in the Virginian plantations was | 


but it was many a long year before other slaves | like a copy of life in England drawn in very | 
were brought, and the life of the colony grew | simple lines on the rough surface of the wilder- | simply, think clearly, and purpose frankly the 
to its characteristic features before any custom | ness. 


of slavery settled upon it to modify it. 


A little capital grew up at Jamestown, which | 
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smallest county market town at home, but which 
became the center of fashionable life, as it was 
the center of politics in the colony, and there 
in the ‘‘season,’’ while the legislature of the 
colony sat, the House of Burgesses which had 
been set up first in 1619, there was not a little 


There the governor had his ‘‘palace,’’ and 
the governor, good or bad, whether a man sent 


plain, and on the sixth saw a cloud moving on | streams: the broad waters of the James itself because of his worth and capacity, or merely 


some court favorite sent off to be at a safe dis- 
tance from the intrigues and temptations of 
the great court at London, was the spokesman 
and representative of the crown, to which the 
average Virginian looked with a great deal of 
simple respect and even rev- 
erence. 

The government of the 
colony was patterned as 
nearly as might be after the 
government at home. When 
the colony grew sufficiently 
to be divided into counties, 
each county had its lieu- 
tenant, whose duties and 
authority were like those of 
a Lord Lieutenant in Eng- 
land; its sheriff, like the 
sheriff of an English county ; 
its justices, who, like the 
justices in England, consti- 
tuted its ‘‘ commission of 
the peace,’’ administered the 
law in all ordinary cases, 
and determined all the ordi- 
nary administrative business 
of the county. 

The Church of England 
was the church of Virginia, 
and the vestry and church- 
wardens of each parish 
looked after the poor and 
acted in most matters as 
vestries and churchwardens 
in England did in the regu- 
lation of local affairs. All 
the chief officers of the 
county were appointed by the governor in Vir- 
ginia, as the officers of the English county were 
appointed by the king, and the ‘‘burgesses’’ of 
the little parliament of the colony which sat from 
time to time at Jamestown were as critical cf 
what the governor did or omitted to do as the 
great Parliament at Westminster of what the 
king, his master, did or neglected. There was 
often keen zest in the politics of the colony, and 
opinion surged in waves of which the governor 
had to be heedful. 

The singular thing was that although these 
scattered colonists in Virginia led an easy and 
expansive life, were not drawn together into 
towns where debate and agitation were natur- 
ally bred by the daily contact of minds, as the 
New Englanders were, did not strive for sepa- 
rate principles and practices of their own, but 
accepted what they had had at home, both in 
matters affecting their worship and in matters 
affecting their government with quiet content- 
ment, as if they were to be accepted like the 
operations of nature and the seasons, they were 
as jealous of their rights and as particular to 
insist upon them as the New Englanders them- 
selves. 

The very separateness of their lives from the 
close democratic contacts of town and village 
seemed to breed in them a certain individual 
dignity, a certain stubbornness and pride of 
independence; which made them the more quick 
to resent imposition or any illegal assertion of 
authority. They imported their fashions and 
their clothes from London, and their ideas con- 
cerning the ordinary affairs of life, and were 
very assiduous to practise what they understood 
to be the manners of the court; but they had 

none of the court’s subserviency, and 

seemed to breathe a certain infection of 

1 liberty from the free air of the forests 

1 which they had made their home— 

where they were willing to obey all 

reasonable laws, but were determined 

not to be put upon by any usurpation 

or any unjust use even of legitimate 
authority. 

It is beginnings of this kind that we 
are about to celebrate at Jamestown. 
A scant fragment of pitiful ruin and a 
few cracked gravestones are all that 
remain of Jamestown, where English 
dominion in America was first set up. 
But we do not need the material form 
of that old life to preserve the memory of 
the gallant thing that was done in Vir- 
ginia by the men who founded the Old 
Dominion. Without fret, without rebel- 
lion, without conscious purpose to sep- 
arate themselves or make a new polity 
as well as a new England on this side 
of the sea, they devised a placid freedom 
for themselves which was like a demon- 
stration of what English principles and 
English ways of life and government 
would be if reduced to their essential 
elements, separated from the artificial conditions 
of old sophisticated monarchies, and planted in 
the sweet air of remote forests, where men live 


things their legitimate interests demand. 
Here they made a cradle for liberty, and it 


Of course the life of the colonists could not | was certainly not to be compared even with the | grew, not like a child of institutions, but like a 
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child of nature. The lives of the Virginian | safeguarding of political rights and natural privi- | they had put up overnight on their way down; 
colonists were strangely contrasted in almost | leges, they stood with their kinsmen of New | but now, after feeding the horses, resting them 


every outward form and practice with the lives | 


of the New England colonists, but when it 


came to the making of the nation and the 


England like brothers of the same breeding, 
and showed America the way to successful and 
honorable revolution. 


“Tbe Night tbe Stars Fell’ 








By °C. *A.e 


FE IGHTY years ago! 


when Jefferson and John Adams, but lately 
dead, were still a living memory, and the gener- 


ous Marquis de Lafayette had just made his | 


second famous visit to the United States. 

Our prosperous America of to-day is but little 
like that pioneer America of 1827, nor does this 
present issue of The Companion much resemble 
the small, quaint-looking sheet it was when it 
first began its long weekly journeys by stage 
and saddle-bags to reach the widely scattered 
young people of our many states. 

The first subscriber to The Companion, in 
our home county in Maine, is said to have sent 
in his name during September, 1837. But two | 
numbers of the paper came up from Portland | 
in a young farmer’s pocket on the night of | 
November 13, 1833. 


That, as it chanced, was the night of the | 


great meteoric storm which for a space of 
several hours beat on the continent of North 
America with wild, bright inclemency—and we 
may now think of those pioneer copies of our 
paper as mute, unconscious witnesses of the | 
most startling phenomenon which white people 
had ever beheld on these shores. 

Far less was then known of the nature, com- | 
position and periodicity of meteors than at | 
present ; and in many parts of the country this 
amazing star-shower was believed to be the | 
portent, foretold in the Scriptures, of the imme- 
diate dissolution of the world. 

At our Maine homestead we young people | 
used now and then to hear our grandparents | 
refer to it casually as ‘‘the night the stars fell.’’ 
It served as a date to reckon time from. 
Grandmother, however, more commonly alluded | 
to it as ‘‘the night of restitution,’’ from certain | 
curious moral as well as meteoric phenomena | 
that were displayed on the part of some of the 
people living near by. 

This occurred about forty-four years after the 
first farms in our township were cleared up. 
The old squire and grandmother were living | 
there in the first heyday of ambitious young | 
life. ‘They were prospering well, raised large | 
crops, and every fall had great loads of butter, 
cheese, pork and dressed poultry to send: to | 
Portland, then the nearest market where cash 
could be obtained for farm products. 

They were getting on so well, in fact, that 
they had of late built a new, large, two-story 
farmhouse, in place of the smaller pioneer habi- 
tation which had sheltered the first generation 
of our people there. 

Early in November that fall the old squire | 
drove down to Portland with a load of Thanks- | 
giving turkeys and chickens. Grandmother | 
went with him for the sake of meeting her | 
mother, Madam Pepperill from Connecticut, 
who was visiting at Portland. Mother and 


daughter had not met for three years; for it 
was then a long, hard seven days’ 
journey from Maine to Connecticut. DRAWINGS 


Madam Pepperill made them many 
small presents, among others ‘‘Tales 
of a Traveller,’’ by Washington 
Irving, and two novels, ‘‘The Last of 
the Mohicans’’ and ‘‘The Prairie,’’ 
by Fenimore Cooper, also those two 
copies of The Companion, which 
Mother Pepperill had recently sub- 
scribed for. She promised to send 
the other numbers as soon as she 
had read them. 

They stayed in Portland a week, 
which was rather longer than they 
should have done, for they had en- 
gaged a neighbor, young Jonathan 
Edwards, to look after things and do 
the farm chores for six days only. 
Jonathan wished to leave on the 
Ith. 

Other anxieties were also weighing 
on their minds, anxieties connected 
with certain people living near the 
farm, whom grandmother used to 
speak of plaintively as ‘‘those 
Crowes.’’ The ‘‘Crowes’’ were not 
Crow Indians, by any means, but 4 colony, or 
family, of disreputable white people whose | 
name was Crow, or Crowe. 

On a large brook about a mile from the farm- 
house there was then a sawmill, located on the 
farm lands, near which two small houses had 
been built to accommodate the millmen. 


two brothers here, named Consider and Amma 
Crowe, in order to employ them at the mill. 
From the outset, however, the Crowes proved | 
worthless as laborers. Three other families of | 
the same name moved there the following year, 
and later still another Crowe family came, 
nobody quite knew when — altogether about 


(Novemb er 33, 1633) 


That takes us| 
back to the days | 


| was some doubt as to whether 


| speedily reformed. 


Some | 
five years before, the old squire had settled | 
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| thirty persons, and as 
idle, disorderly and 
thievish a crew as ever 
pestered a decent community. 

There were six families of 
them, all living in these two 
| small houses, and pigs could 
hardly have been more filthy. 
The older persons, as well as 
the children, went about in 
rags, or scarcely clothed at all. 

What to do with them the 
old squire did not know. Of 
course they were very poor 
people, with no place to go if 
turned out of the two houses. 
He and grandmother disliked Ak 
to proceed to legal extremities 
with them. Besides, there 






there was law enough in that 
small town to put them out, 
there were so many of them! 
For they were quarrelsome A 
and known to be revengeful, 
|as well as idle and thievish. 
They fished a little in the 
| brook, hunted a little, whined 
| and begged round, and stole a 
great deal by night from the 
fields of corn and potatoes. 
Every week or so a sheep or 


an hour, and getting supper themselves, they 
set off, and rumbled northward again, on the 
| home-stretch. 

The evening was cold and frosty, but grand- 
mother was well wrapped in a marten cloak, 
and really enjoyed the night drive. So clear 
was the sky that the Milky Way spanned the 
heavens in a wide arch of creamy light; and in 
the north the Great Dipper turned slowly to 
westward as the evening wore on. 


‘*T saw a star shoot then!’’ grandmother 








a lamb would be missing from 
| the: flock in the pasture, and 
occasionally a veal calf. Noth- 
ing in the way of tinware, 
| dishes or clothing could be left 
out after dark. Even so un- 
wieldy a thing as a dye-pot, 
full of yarn for socks, which 
grandmother had set outdoors 
overnight, disappeared myste- 
|riously. If the bulkhead door 
| of the cellar was left unlocked, 
some of the Crowes were quite likely to come 
poking in there before morning, in quest of pork 
| or corned beef. 

The Methodist minister, Elder Cumnor, had 


“ JOSEPH, 


|made a valiant- effort to mend the morals of 


these degenerates by holding a series of revival 
meetings at the district schoolhouse, half a mile 
from the mill.- 
preached vigorous doctrine, and held out little 
hope for the Crowes _hereafter unless. they 
He more than hinted to 
them, too, that the day of the Lord might be 


|close at hand. They were unpromising sub- 


jects for reformation; yet it is likely that the 
elder’s exhortations produced some effect. 


old squire and grandmother earnestly hoped so | 


—otherwise they did not expect to find much 
left about the house or in the cellar when they 
got home from Portland! 

It was in reality a two days’ drive home 
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HASTENING UP TO THE PIAZZA OF 
THE FARMHOUSE. 


|from Portland; but after setting off upon the | 
morning of the 13th, and reflecting how long 
they had been’ gone, grandmother exclaimed : 
**Let’s get home to-night, Joe, if we can!’’ 
‘It is a long drive, Ruth,’’ the old squire 
said. 
moon. ’? 


|mother. ‘‘It will be a clear night.’’ 

| So all day they rumbled on over the smooth, 

| hard, frozen road, for as yet no snow had come. 

They had two good horses, fresh from a week’s 

|rest. By five o’clock that afternoon they 
| reached the tavern at Ricker’s Hill, where the 
| great Poland Spring Hotel now stands. Here 





| exclaimed, 
- other ! 


There is no doubt that the elder | 


**We would be out late. And there’s no | 


‘*Never mind if we are out late!” cried grand- | 


. DO YOU SUPPOSE A 
THIS MEANS THE END OF THE WORLD?" 


presently. ‘‘And there goes an- 
she cried, a moment or two later. 

“We often see shooting stars at this time 
of year,’’ the old squire said. ‘‘They are 
meteors. ’’ 4 

‘*Where do you suppose they come from, 
Joe?”’ 

‘Some think they come from the moon,’’ he 
replied, airing a theory then’ held by certain 
astronomers. ‘‘They think there ate voleanoes 


"> 


on the moon, and that meteors are thrown out / 
of them, thrown so far that they fall to the | 
| the direction of the sawmill. 


earth. ”’ e 


“Well, I hope they will not hit us. , There | 


The | goes agnother—and another—and, O Joe, what» ** 
**Wasn’t 


a big one!’’ she cried, an instant later. 
that a beauty? And see the long white trail 
of light it has left behind it!’’ 
Before this streak of meteoric 
faded three others flew, 
then half a ‘dozen more; and these 
were but the precursors of the almost | 
continuous shower which soon set in 
that night. 


flame had 


second flashed out in view. 
whole country stood forth revealed in 
the wild, uncanny illumination. 

Grandmother sat in awed silence, 
as the horses trotted on; she now 
scarcely seconded the old squire’s 
effort to converse. 

** Joseph,’’ 
solemnly, ‘‘do you suppose this means 
the end of the world? You know 
what the Bible says about the stars 
falling then.’ 

“No, Ruth,’’ replied the old squire, 
reassuringly, ‘‘I do not. 
not the stars, not real stars. 
are meteors—smal] bodies that fall to 
theearth. They often fall. To-night 
there happens to be more of them than 
usual, that’s all.’ 


‘*Perhaps the Bible meant meteors, | 


Joseph,’’ grandmother remarked, her 
apprehensions far from being allayed. ‘‘They 
look like stars, and, oh, they are falling so fast! 


| It may be the end, Joseph.’’ 


“*T guess we shall find that the sun will rise 
about as usual to-morrow morning,’’ the old 
squire said. 

Many of the meteors left white, gleaming 
trails of vapor behind them, yét none had seemed 
of very large size. Soon, however, faint but 
| distinct spluttering sounds, far aloft, were borne 
down; and directly overhead the wayfarers 
now saw an immense’ball of fire, emitting green 
and pink tints as it drifted across the northern 
heavens. 


Immediately (as I have heard grandmother 





almost: simultaneously, | ‘ 


Within half an hour from | 
the fime when grandmother noticed | 
the first one, as many as one every | 
Soon the 


she ‘at last exclaimed, 


These are | 
They | 





SY 
ss A 
describe it) this great fire-ball seemed to resolve 
itself into five smaller ones, following one behind 
another, still scintillating green and pink, till, 
falling lower, they passed out of sight behind a 
wooded mountain. 

Thus far the horses had paid no apparent 
heed to the aerial display, but on hearing the 
crackling sounds overhead, they pranced and 
attempted to run. The old squire had all he 
could do to hold them. About half a minute 
later came a dull explosion, like that of a 
distant cannon ; and grandmother exclaimed that 
the meteor had struck the mountain. 

Many thousands of ‘‘stars’’ now shoot 
ing at onee. The road ahead was constantl) 
lighted up by the confluent flashes. Presently 





were 


“a different kind of, meteor appeared to hang 


suspende? in the sky, near the pole star. As 
first seen, this stationary body looked to be 
about the size of the full moon. It continued 
to expand, however, till twenty times as large, 
but it grew less bright, at last resembling merely 
a pale phosphorescent gleam, and after ten 
minutes or more, faded from view. 

Nearly all the meteors gave forth a flash of 
pure white light; but while they were watching 
this huge stationary fire-ball, a vivid red aerolite 
shot across the sky with great velocity, appar- 
ently flying very low. The and 
reared again, snorting at the sight or sound of 
this red meteor ; and a few seconds after came a 
loud report. The old squire believed that this 
meteor fell clear through the atmosphere to the 
ground. 

Most of the objects, however, were entirely 
vaporized by the resistance of the air to their 
rapid flight while yet a long way above the 
earth’s surface. 

At farmhouses many of the people appeared to 
be awake and at the doors and windows, although 
it was now long past midnight. 

Several times the passers-by were hailed by 
persons who asked if they knew what to think 
of the tremendous spectacle. ‘‘The world’s 
afire !’’ one man shouted, excitedly. 

At one house they hee ard voices singing a 

hymn; and at another the people seemed to be 
at prayer. At yet another place the farmer 
was out attempting to drive a flock of sheep 
into his barn—as if afraid the animals would be 
struck by the falling stars! Still farther on a 
drove of six horses jumped the fence of the 
pasture and followed them, neighing as from 
fear, for a mile or more. 
_ No abatement ‘of the fiery shower was per- 
ceptible. It was like a steady rain-storm, with 
an occasional peal of distant thunder and low 
crackling sounds aloft as the largest aerolites 
rushed down into the lower strata of the atmos- 
phere. On the side of a wooded hill which 
they passed they saw a fire blazing, kindled 
possibly by a red-hot fragment of meteor that 
had fallen in the dry underbrush and leaves. 

When at last they reached the home neighbor- 
hood all was dark and quiet at the farmhouses 
of the Tibbetts and Batchelders. Both these 
families, as was learned the next day, slept 
placidly through all! 

While passing the schoolhouse, however, they 
heard a confused sound of many voices over in 


horses shied 


9? 


**Tt’s those Crowes ! 
They’ re awake !’’ 


grandmother exclaimed. 


* Yes,’’ the old squire remarked, dryly. 
‘*They would be likely to be. Night is their 


time for working. ’’ 4 
They pulled up for a moment to listen. 
‘That doesn’t sound quite like the usual quar- 
| Teling over there,’’ grandmother remarked. 
‘Seems more like crying. 

**Sidder, perhaps, has driven his wife 
of-doors again,’ the old squire said. 

They drove on home and put up their team. 
There was no need fora lantern; the continuous 


out- 


glare of the star-shower lighted up both the 
yard and barns. Grandmother then got the 
house key from the secret nook, where by 
agreement with Jonathan it was to be kept; 


and going in, they kindled a fire and warmed 
themselves. 

It was now after two. o’clock in the morning, 
but no lamp was needed. Grandmother could 
see sufficiently to go about the house, and made - 
a pannikin of ‘‘ginger tea.’’ The portentous 
spectacle outside quite deprived them of any 
desire for sleep. They sat down by the sitting- 


}room windows and watched the progress of the 


shower. The old squire took up a book, to 
show that he could read by the light of the 
falling stars. 

Soon after, from her seat by the window, 
grandmother saw several persons entering the 
yard. 

‘‘Here’s some one coming !’’ she whispered. 
“Three of them. Look, Joseph! They’re 
bringing something in their arms !’’ 

From the unlighted windows they could see 
three persons hastening up to the piazza of the 
farmhouse, bearing burdens of some kind. One 
of the three was a woman, who appeared to be 
sobbing. 

** That’s 
grandmother 
she’s got?”’ 

The woman stole forward, and they heard 
her set down some heavy object on the piazza 
floor. 

Then for the first time that night grandmother 
was ‘near laughing outright. 

‘‘Joe,’’ she whispered, 


Calista 
** What 


Crowe,” 
it that 


Sidder’s wife, 


whispered. is 


“do you see what 
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that is? That is my old dye-pot! 
Crowe’s brought it back !’’ 

The old squire, however, was watching the | but feel greatly amused. 
movements of the two men, who also skulked at hand, these wretched people plainly did not | 
forward and threw down several sheep pelts, | wish to be found with all that pilfered property 
then slunk away. about them ! i 

These penitents proved but the advance-guard| Elder Cumnor’s exhortations had perhaps 
of a more numerous detachment of Crowes that | quickened their consciences. Repentance in- 
came straggling on behind them, each and all | spired by fright may be better than none, but | 
loaded with something or other previously stolen | the effects are not likely to be enduring; and a 
from the farm. Lorena Crowe, Amma’s wife, | strict regard for the facts compels me to say | 
had a great bundle of white clothes,—the result | that when they found the great day had not 
of many nocturnal raids on grandmother’s | come, the Crowes soon relapsed into their former 
clothes-line,—while behind her came Amma | modes of life, and had finally to be dealt with 
Junior, boohooing lustily. This youngster was | in a different way. 
bringing home an ax and a hoe which the old| For, as needs hardly be said here, the sun 
squire had missed the previous spring. rose quite as usual the next day, and nature 

Several tin pans, a brass kettle, a flail, a| pursued her usual courses. 
sap-yoke, three piggins, numerous hanks of | In the early light of morning, however, the 
stocking-yarn, in fact, a multiplicity of things | farmhouse piazza presented a truly remarkable 
now arrived, as skulker after skulker stole into | appearance; and to the end of her long life 
the yard. grandmother was wont to refer to this memora- 
ble night as ‘‘the night of restitution.’’ 





‘It’s nothing to us,”’ he said, ‘‘where ye go 
on the place. There ain’t anything here ye 
can’t see.’’ 

They were in the log hut when he said this. 
The sheriff searched the one room thoroughly, 
but found no clue to the missing man. He had 
not really expected to find any, but he wished 
to linger as long as possible. 

‘‘Cutting timber, I see,’’ he commented, as 
he looked about outside. 

“*Yes. May’s well get it out. It’s all there 
is on the place,’’ was René’s reply ; and just at 
this juncture Uncle Granger shoved the French- 
Canadian, his hands still bound, forward along 
the pathway. 

At sight of the man René Jansen sprang 
backward and attempted to get away up the side 
of the ravine. The sheriff was too quick for 
him, however, and whirled him back with a 
strong grip on both elbows. At the same time 





The Crowes did not know that the old squire | 


(The ‘Surplus’ Sheep) 
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CHAPTER TEN. 


’ HE sheriff was 
T hardly out of 

sight when Dar- 
ley, accompanied by 
his father and Mr. 
Elisworth, started on an expedition of dis- 
covery in the Jansen ravine. Darley’s new 
way of approach, while more feasible than 
his first route, was yet arduous. It led them 
along the division line between the two farms 
for some distance, then dipped through fruitless 
raspberry thickets, and down to the up-piled 
rocky mass, deep in the forest gloom. 

This seemed an impenetrable barrier to prog- 
ress, but following the boy’s lead, the two 
farmers crept through a narrow crack which 
he showed them in the granite surface. 

‘I’ve begun to think,’ he said, ‘‘the way 
in is over the other side of the creek ; but there’s 
one way here I haven’t tried yet.’’ 

They moved softly and spoke in whispers, so 
weird was the influence of the place. Mr. Ells- 
worth was manifestly astonished. 


‘*This is a spot,’’ he muttered, looking round | eyes. 


him, ‘‘to find alongside a civilized farm.’ 





}and he returned with 


They had reached a great boulder where there 


was room for all three to stand. Before them, 
the rocks were piled higher and higher, srnooth, 
round, glistening. ‘‘'Théy look like big pebbles 
for shape and appearance,’’? Uncle Granger 
said, surveying them. 

Beyond them a great. shelving granite’ mass 
overhung the whole perilously. 

“*T caleulate Stony Hill is up that way,’”’ 
explained Darley, ‘‘and beyond that the Archer 
horse-lot. I’m not sure, though. I get all 
turned round down here.’’ 

He clambered to a boulder higher up. ‘‘The 
cave’s round this way,’’ he said. ‘‘We can go 
there and look in, anyhow.’’ 

But his father was considering, ‘‘We’re clean 
to the head of the gully,’’ he began, ‘‘and if 
there’s any way round without crossing the 
creek it must be along here. Let’s try it. We 
ean come back and get over later, if I’m not 
right.’’ 

He had hardly finished speaking when Darley, 
who had gone on climbing, gave a sudden shout. 

‘*Here’s the end of the boulders !’’ he cried. 
*‘Come on! We've found it!’’ 

He pressed forward eagerly, and the two 
farmers followed. There was a last slipping, 
scrambling climb over a huge rounded rock that 
balanced perilously against two of its fellows, 
then a quick descent to an open space at the 
very head of the ravine. 

Before them rose the sheer wall of the cliff, 
and down a crevice in the rocks .astream of 
water came tumbling from some source high 
above, yet still underground. It fell into a deep 
basin, from which it overflowed into the ravine, 
forming the creek that ran through the Jansen 
place. 


The open space had evidently been much 


larger at one time, but on the right it was choked | 
with a great mass of broken rock and débris, | 
kept from sliding still farther down by a huge | 
dead tree that had lodged crosswise among the | 
Young pines and shrubs were already | 


rocks. 
growing from this débris, mantling the cliff on 
that side. 


A log bridge crossed the pool, and close beside the log hut where Lois had first seen the French- 


it, in the face of a great mass of piled-up rock, 
was a rough plank door. Enoch Lyman pulled 


pushed it open. 

A shrill whinny greeted him, followed by the 
bleating of sheep. From the floor, in one corner 
of the enclosure which the opened door revealed, 
a man sprang up in terror. 

“You! You! Who you aire?’’ he shrieked. 
“‘T nevaire! It was not I! It was René Jan- 
sen! It was, of a truth !’’ 

He made a dash for the opening, knocking 
Darley aside; but Uncle Granger put out a 
dexterous foot and tripped him up. Before he 
could rise, his hands had been secured behind 





| the rear. 


| Canadian and his wife, another procession met | again, long and earnestly. 
| them. 
out a bar that fastened it on the outside and | 


| the cabin where the man and his wife had lived. 


Mr. Archer and Gideon Underwood laid hands 
on the younger brother. In a moment both 
men were secured so that they could not escape. 

‘* Adrian,’’ Enoch Lyman said, with a curious 
ring in his voice, ‘‘here’s your horse. I don’t 
believe you ever thought I or mine knew aught 
about it. But there’s something back here I 
want toshow you—you alone. Will you come?”’ 

Adrian Archer hesitated a moment ere he 
him by the bridle-rein passed the halter to Willis. 
which Mr. Lyman| ‘‘Lead the colt along, boy,’’ he directed, ‘‘and 
caught down from the | wait for me outside.’’ 
tree where it hung. But Mr. Lyman was not satisfied. 

White and panic-| ‘‘It’ll take two boys to handle that chap, 
stricken, he leaned | Adrian,’’ he persisted. ‘‘And they’d better go 
against the wall, pouring out a torrent of denial | up the old lane. It’s shorter. You and I’ll 
and accusation. The burden of his utterance | be coming that way later.’’ 
was his own innocence, and the guilt of both| Again that curious ring in his old comrade’s 
Jansens. voice sent a thrill through Archer’s heart. 

‘*T drive ze horse only !’’ he moaned. ‘‘René 
Jansen he hire me to drive. I, who am a driver 
ze best !’’ : 

He said this last with pride. 

“I know,’’ Uncle Granger said. ‘‘I saw ye 
drive yesterday, but now you’ve got to come 
with us and show us how to get out of here.’’ 

Enoch Lyman had gone outside again to 
where the dead tree lay across the rocks, and 
was surveying it thoughtfully. 

‘Ready, Enoch ?”’ 
Mr. Ellsworth called, 




















ja strange look in his 


‘*T hate to leave these 
sheep here,” he said. 
**We’ll come back and 
get them later. We’ll 
lead the horse along, 
though. ’” 

He took a_ halter 
from the wall and 
slipped it round 
Eagle’s neck. Darley, 
meanwhile, had been 
investigating the 
sheep. 

‘*Father,’’ he cried, 
“they are our lambs, 
but the black doesn’t 
come off them as it does 
off the colt!’’ 

‘No doubt, about 
what they are,”’? Mr. 
Lyman said, leading 
the horse out. ‘‘Be 
sure and shut the door, Darley.’’ There was | he asked; and filled with wonder, the two boys 
something about his father that Darley could | started down toward the road. 
not understand. He seemed to be laboring| ‘‘I reckon you two gentlemen’!l be willin’ to 
under some great excitement that made the| help me get these chaps down to the wagon ?’’ 
discovery of the horse’ and the sheep seem a/|the sheriff said, addressing Gideon and Mr. 
light matter. Ellsworth. 

“‘T want to see Adrian Archer,’’ he said. They were more than willing, and presently, 
‘*Let’s get out of here.’’ each with a prisoner in charge, the three were 

It took both- men to hold the plunging colt | following the boys. 
when first he was led from his dark prison, but| The two farmers, in the meantime, started 
after a moment he was ready to come quietly, | back up the ravine. Neither spoke as they 
and the party crossed the bridge. proceeded, Enoch Lyman in the lead, still with 

The Frenchman went first, to show the way, | that look of intense, if suppressed, excitement 
followed by Uncle Granger, who kept a hand | on his face. 
on the fellow’s shoulder. Darley came next, ‘*There’s something here I want ye to see, 
and Mr. Lyman, leading the colt, brought up| Adrian,’’ he said at last, when they had reached 
There was no talking, except for the | the head of the cut. 

They stood before the huge fallen tree that 





“ ADRIAN, ... HERE'S 
YOUR HORSE.” 


? | 


pleas and protests of the cringing French- 
Canadian. held up the mass of ancient débris. 
The journey seemed a long one, but at last| ‘‘Stoop down and look up,’”’ Mr. Lyman said, 
they forded the creek, where it ran wide and | and his companion obeyed. 
shallow, and came up on the opposite bank. Then he straightened up and looked into his 
From here a well-worn path led to the cleared | old friend’s eyes. 
land, a secant twenty acres that the Jansens ‘*Well, what d’ye make of it???’ Mr. Lyman 
| farmed j in desultory fashion, and here, just below | asked. 
Still without speaking, Archer bent and gazed 
He stepped back 
and glanced upward to where the cliff towered 
This second group consisted of the two Jan-| above their heads, and made two or three 
sens, Adrian and Willis Archer, Sheriff Hall | attempts to speak, but for the moment words 
and Gideon Underwood. Following the clue | seemed to fail him. 


Lois had given, the sheriff had come to the place| He put a hand up to his throat. Something 


| looking for the French-Canadian, who had given | seemed to grip him there, and a deep flush 





his name to the fair authorities as Allier. mounted to the roots of his hair. 
‘‘Never knew any Canuck of the name,’’| ‘‘It must be the old boundary tree,’’ he man- 
René Jansen said. ‘*There was a fellow named | | aged to say, at last. ‘‘It must have stood just 


Raoul, and his wife, working for us, but we|on the edge up yonder, and come down with | nearly ready.’’ 


discharged him two or three weeks ago. 
was no good.’”’ 


He | the landslip. 


The sheriff had been persistent, asking to see | Hill.’’ 
“‘T guess you’re right,’? Enoch Lyman said, 





‘*Will you help Willis lead the colt, Darley ?’’ | 
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Calista | and grandmother had returned, and despite the | René looked surprised that any one knew of|and with a simultaneous impulse the two 
solemnity of the occasion, the watchers could not | this cabin, but led the way to it, his brother 
If the last day was | following. 


men suddenly clasped hands. 

* An hour later, hot and haif-distracted, they 
appeared in the Lymans’ lane, driving a dozen 
piebald, sorry-looking sheep before them. They 
found Willis alone, the colt grazing quietly. 
Darley had gone home, unable longer to keep 
the news from his mother and Lois. 

‘*The boundary tree’s been found, Willis,’’ 
his father said. ‘‘I did Mr. Lyman a great 
injustice. It wasn’t ever on Stony Hill, after 
all.”’ 

Willis looked at the reunited friends. He 
was very pale, and wholly wretched. 

“I want to beg your pardon, son,’’ Mr. 
Archer went on, ‘‘for ever doubtin’ you about 
the cossets.’’ 

‘Don’t, father! Don’t!’ The boy’s very 
lips were white now, but he turned bravely 
toward Enoch Lyman. 

“T thought that end of Stony Hill field was 
ours,’’ he began, speaking very rapidly. ‘‘I 
meant to get the sheep out of it, and I didn’t 
even care if they came to harm. I was cutting 
a way for ’em to stray out, back in the brush, 
when they were stolen. I meant to drive ’em 
off.’’ 

The two men looked at him in silence for a 
moment. The face of one was stern and clouded 
with shame. The other’s suddenly filled with 
pity. ‘‘Sothat was the opening Darley found,’’ 
he said, drawing the boy to him. ‘‘Well, well, 
it didn’t do any harm, and you’ve made it all 
right now. We mightn’t have found the cossets 
at all but for that bit of work.’’ 

He hesitated, and a funny little twinkle came 
into his eyes. 

‘*Pshaw, now!’ He looked at Adrian Archer 
as if half-ashamed of his own levity. ‘‘That 
cat-hole’s been more useful than any that Gid 
Underwood could invent. ’’ 

Even Archer could not help smiling a little, 
but Willis still stood stricken, looking at his 
father, who put a big hand on his 
shoulder. 

**It was a sorry thing you did, 
boy,’’ he said. ‘‘But Enoch’s for- 
given it, and I guess you’ve been 
punished enough. ”’ 

‘“‘And remember, Willis,’’ Mr. 
Lyman added, ‘‘this is our affair. 
Nobody else has got any call to 
know about it.’’ 

Uncle Granger and Gideon were 
at the Lyman house when what 
Darley called ‘‘the great live-stock 
show’’ arrived. There was general 
rejoicing over the colt and the lambs. 
Darley Lyman and Willis had 
already made peace in the lane, and 
Lois was glad to welcome him. In 
the midst of turning the cossets 
into the barn-yard some one drove 
in at the front gate. 

‘*Why,”’ cried Mrs. Lyman, who 
first saw the newcomers, ‘‘ Mr. 
Blake’s back! Here comes Joel 
Butters bringing him.’’ 

It was, indeed, the doughty constable, and 
with him, pale and wrathful, his wrists in irons, 

was the schoolmaster. The constable’s face was 
a study as he noted the group about the door. 

‘*You here, Mr. Archer?’’ he gasped. ‘‘So 
much the better. I’ve brought back the feller’t 
went off with your colt.’’ 

‘“*Mr. Lyman,” shouted Eltham Blake, from 
the seat of the light wagon, ‘‘will you help me 
explain this outrage? There isn’t any war. 
I came back to reopen school, if I could, and 
this—this —’”’* He could not speak further for 
anger, and Adrian Archer already had a heavy 
hand on the constable’s arm, dragging him back 
to the wagon. 

**My colt’s found,’’ he said. 
are likely to get what they deserve. 
young man free, quick !’’ 

**But he stole your colt, man!’’ Joel Butters 
insisted. ‘‘I’ve brought him back, and I claim 
that reward.’’ 

Archer shook him soundly. ‘‘Set that boy 
free,’’ he roared, ‘‘or I’ll reward ye right now! 
The reward for finding the colt goes to Lois 
and Darley Lyman, where it belongs. You 
hurry up.”’ 

Thus adjured, the constable hastened to free 
Eltham Blake’s hands, Mr. Lyman grasping 
the young fellow just in time to save Butters 
from bodily harm when the schoolmaster once 
more had control of his fists. 

**René Jansen told me—’’ the bewildered 
officer began. 

**T don’t know what René Jansen told you,’’ 
interrupted Enoch Lyman, ‘‘but it was he who 


** And the thieves 
Set that 


‘stole the colt; so I guess ’twasn’t anything very 


valuable he said. Anyway, he’s safe now. 
The sheriff’s got him and them that helped 
him.’’ 

Without another word the constable climbed 
into his wagon and drove away, amid a chorus 
of derisive ‘‘good-bys,’’ and the Archers pre- 
pared to go. They could take the horse home 
by way of the lane. 

**Mis’ Archer’ Il be wanting to hear the news,’ 
Adrian said, as he shook hands all round, ‘‘and 
it’s long past dinner-time. I guess supper’s 
He took a hasty glance at the 


Father must have meant the edge mid-afternoon sun. 
of Stony Hollow, and t mistook it for Stony | 


‘* But that’s all true about the reward, 
Enoch,”’ he added. ‘‘The youngsters get it.’’ 
And get it they did, for Adrian Archer was 
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ever as good as his word. With the sum thus 
obtained the twins made valuable additions 
to their ‘‘surplus’’ flock, and it was the profits 


Tbe Peril of tbe Green Pool 
By Charles G. D. Roberts 


T low water the 
A long bar of shi- 
ning yellow sand 

that crossed the mouth 
of the little bay was 
uneovered for more 
than half its length. 
Where it was covered, 
to a depth of three or 
four feet, ran a streak 
of brilliant, pale beryl green, such as a painter 
would hesitate to dare upon his canvas. Along 
the yellow sand creamed ceaselessly the long, 
slow surf of the Caribbean when no storm has 


lately vexed it. Beyond the surf glowed and | 


gloomed the peacock sea, with one white gull 
winging over it. 

Within the bar the bay was translucent green, 
of wonderful tones that varied with the varying 
depth. Its quiet and winding shores, fringed 
with the same golden sand that formed the bar, 
sloped gently back to the ridged hills, crested 
with palms. On the farthest slope, in the center 
of a clearing at the head of the little bay, the 
pink walls of a wide-winged, flat-roofed quinta, 
or gentleman’s country house, gleamed softly 
amid the sunlit green. 

Down the bay, careening slightly under a 
light breeze on her beam, came a tiny catboat 
of obviously American cut. Its one occupant, 
at the tiller, was a girl, also obviously American, 
in a blue-and-white bathing-suit, with a wide- 
brimmed white straw hat tied under her chin. 

Her eyes were dancing with satisfaction 
because she had managed to get away alone in 
her beloved boat, which had been brought down 
from her home on Great South Bay, Long 
Island, just the week before. At home it was 
nothing for her to sail her boat alone, and in 
her bathing-suit when it so pleased her. But 
here in Cuba no lady could possibly dream of 
such a performance, unless she happened to be 
one of those ‘‘crazy Americans.’’ This was 
what she knew her Cuban friends called all her 
fellow countrymen; and knowing, too, that she 
was called the craziest of them all, she took 
wilful delight in giving them, as she was wont 
to put it, ‘‘something to talk about.’’ 

But she was not crazy by any means, this 
tanned, athletic girl with the gold-brown hair 
and laughing but steady gray eyes. Elsie Cowles 
was daring, but not reckless. She knew how 
to swim or to handle a catboat as well as did 
her three athletic brothers. Moreover, she 
knew that the bay was safe, because no sharks 
could cross the bar which sealed its mouth. 

She loved swimming in this radiantly clear, 
jewel-green, warm yet bracing Cuban water, 
but she found the straight, open beach at the 
landing-place below the quinta comparatively 
commonplace. On a previous sail round the 
bay, with her father, she had observed a tiny 
cove, an almost circular basin about a hundred 
yards across on the western shore of the bay, 
just within the bar. In this cove the water 
was of a peculiarly intense and thrilling green, 
with wonderful colored shells and weeds scat- 
tered over the rocks and hard sand of the bottom. 

It was toward this green pool, which had 
caught her imagination, that she was steering 
the catboat. It was there that she was going 
to take her swim. 

A luxurious swim, however, was not Elsie’s 
only object in this expedition. On the shore 
near by she had noticed a grove of young bam- 
boos. The lower joints of these bamboos, about 
three or four inches in diameter, eighteen inches 
long, and of a light, pure, polished green, would 
make picturesque and appropriate vases for the 
long-stemmed flowers with which she was wont 
to brighten the shadowy corridors of the quinta. 
The implement which she had brought for the 
cutting down of these hard, hollow growths 
was, of course, not an ax, but a small, keen 
hand-saw, which she had slipped into the tiny 
““enddy’’ in the bow. 

At the head of the green, alluring pool a tiny 
stream came in, rippling thinly over the yellow 
sand. About twenty paces from the mouth of 
the rivulet, where the water was about four 
feet deep,—although so clear that the depth did 
not seem over a foot and a half,—the girl brought 
her little craft up into the wind, lowered her 
sail, and dropped the heavy stone which served 
as anchor. Then, drawing her slim figure erect 
beside the mast, she went overboard in a clean, 
graceful dive, shooting along beneath the surface 
like some curious blue and ivory fish. 

The delight of swimming in that radiant flood 
of liquid emerald and beryl, delicately and 
blandly cool, was such that she told herself she 
could never again enjoy swimming in the harsh 
and grim-hued waters of her own North. 

For perhaps ten minutes she swam ecstatically 
this way and that, sometimes diving, and cling- 
ing to the stones on the bottom till she could 
not hold her breath a moment longer, beguiled 
by an idea that in such transparent water she 
could almost breathe. At last, within a few 


feet of the boat,—which was veering softly at | herself. 














from their sheep that, a few years later, helped | 
Darley through college. 
THE END. 


erect in a depth of 
water that came close 
up under her armpits. 

She had been playing 
hard; and now, reali- 
zing that she was a 
little tired, she decided 
to climb back into the 
boat and rest a while. 
Stepping cautiously, 
because the stones felt sharp to her tender bare 
feet, she waded toward the boat, her arms out- 
stretched just above the surface, the better to 
keep her balance. 

Suddenly a look of startled disgust went over | 
| her face, and with a cry she reached forward 
and caught frantically at the gunwale of the 
boat, which had just swung toward her. She | 
had stepped on something soft and alive. 

Frantically she started to draw herself up into 
the boat. But on the instant she felt her bare 
|ankle clutched in a grip that was soft and 
|clammy yet strangely firm. Then a similar 
grip, soft indeed, but deadly, fixed upon the 
calf of one leg, and then upon the knee. With 
a shriek of terror she doubled up the other leg | 
beneath her, and with all the strength of her 
vigorous young arms struggled to drag herself 
over the tilting gunwale. She almost succeeded 
in pulling the gunwale under water; but she | 
could not tear herself loose from the dreadful | 
thing that had hold of her. | 

Elsie was a girl of courage and of nerve. | 
With a vehement effort of will she controlled | 
the sick horror which threatened to overwhelm 
her. She passed one arm under a thwart to 
make her hold upon the boat more certain. 
Then with wide eyes she stared down through 
green transparency, to see what manner of | 
monster her strange assailant was. As she did | 
so, a hideous, twisting, slender tentacle, perhaps | 
four feet in length, reached up and fastened 
itself upon her other leg. 

For a second or two the girl almost fainted 
with horror. Then she made another convulsive | 
struggle to drag herself—and her diabolical | 
assailant with her, if necessary—into the boat. | 
Her only achievement was to draw the gunwale | 
clear under, so that a sparkling flood poured | 











DOWN THE BAY... 


over it, and she realized her folly. If she was 
not careful, she would sink the boat and deprive 
herself of her only chance of escape, of the one 
thing that saved her from being dragged down 
by the creature which had fastened its grip 
upon her. 

Mastering her faintness, she forced herself to 
peer down once more into the water. What she 
saw at her feet was a roundish, sickly, yellow- 
pink shape, about the size of a small football, 
with a wide-open, parrot-like beak in the middle | 
of the oval, and two huge, round black eyes | 
which glared up at her with unwinking malev- 
olence. From this swollen and sinister body 
radiated eight writhing tentacles, each from 
three to four feet in length, and armed on their 
under sides with saucer -like suckers which 
clung with inexorable tenacity wheresoever they 
fixed their hateful hold. 

All this, in spite of her sick horror of fear, 
Elsie took in at one staring glance, and once 
more a cry for help burst from her white lips. 
But in all the expanse of peacock and emerald | 
tide, the long stretches of sunlit sand, the bil- | 
lowing slopes of pampas-grass and tropic forest, 
she could see no one to give ear to her appeal. 

There was no help for her, unless it lay in 
And like a cold douche, the shock of | 














terror slipped from her. Her brain grew cool 
and keen to devise a means of foiling her loath- 
some foe. 

From her reading, she knew that the monster 
was some kind of octopus—something of like 
nature, in miniature, to that awful nightmare 
which Victor Hugo had depicted in his ‘‘'Toilers 
of the Sea.’’ She had shuddered many times, 
as a child, over that terrible description; and 
now she was conscious of a certain relief at 
finding this particular devil-fish so small. 

In spite of that inescapable grip on both her 
legs, of those suckers which seemed almost to 
eat into her flesh, and of that fiendish parrot- 
beak which she momentarily expected to feel 
piercing her slim foot, she had now a sense of 
supremacy over the creature. Frightful and 
altogether unnatural as its strength seemed to 
be, it nevertheless could not be of any great 
weight. Surely she could manage to drag it 
into the boat. Once there, out of its native 
element, she would soon show the bestial thing 
who was master! 

Swiftly shifting her grasp upon the boat side 
till she held it directly over the middle of the 
stern, where she could not possibly pull it under, 
she surged with every muscle of her lithe body. 
But she might as well have tried to lift the 
bottom of the bay. Then she realized that the 
monster was employing only four of his tentacles 
to hold her by, while with the other four he 
was anchoring himself, with like tenacity, to 
the bottom. 

*anting, she relaxed for a second, and in that 
second one of the tentacles shifted like lightning, 
securing a higher: and more hampering grip. 
Passionately she condemned herself for having 
come on a boating trip without a knife. Her 
eyes searched the boat desperately, on the chance 
of discerning something that might be converted 
into a weapon. There was nothing but the 
oars—and they were useless in this emergency, 
for in order to use one of them she would have 
to employ both hands, and she dared not let 
go of the boat for an instant lest she should be 
pulled down. 

Then she thought of her hat-pin—she had 
just one in the crown of her grass bathing-hat. 
Plucking it forth, she ran it through the tentacle 
which held her waist, stabbing the tense fibers 
again and again. ‘The tentacle only shivered, 
and- tightened its clutch. 

Disgusted with so ineffectual a weapon, Elsie 
jabbed it into the thwart so savagely that she 
snapped it in two. Her repentance was instant 
and bitter; for just as the slim steel snapped, it 
occurred to her that she might have stooped 
under the water and stuck the pin into the | 
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CAME A TINY CATBOAT. 


monster’s evil eyes. Well, she had ‘still the 
broken end—about two inches of it, and enough, 
she hoped, to make a serious disturbance in the 
interior of those malignant black orbs. 

But just as she was about to put this idea 
into-effect an inspiration came to her, and she 
vehemently tugged the boat round till she held 
it near the bow. She had remembered that 
very efficient weapon, the hand-saw, in the 
‘‘cuddy’’ at the foot of the mast. She realized 
that against her present foe such a weapon 
might be even more effective than a knife. 

With some difficulty she reached the saw. 
Then, with her lips set in a hard, thin line and | 
her blue eyes flashing fiercely, she turned upon | 
her writhing adversary. As she turned, she 
gasped, and with a violent wrench succeeded in 
twisting her foot about three inches away from 
where it had been held. That parrot beak had 
been just about to close upon it. 

It had been Elsie’s plan to attack first the 
tentacles which held her; but now she changed 
her tactics. Stooping swiftly, she reached 
down at arm’s length, and drew the tip of the 
saw across the base of the horrid beak, severing 
the upper mandible. 

Instantly, before she could repeat the stroke, 
the tentacles which held her contracted with 





its anchorage,—she let her feet down, and stood | this realization steadied her nerves. Her panic | such spasmodic force that she was all but torn 
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from her hold upon the boat; and a dark brown 
fluid, which she took to be the monster’s blood, 
discolored the water so that she could no more 
see to strike. At the same time a sickly, pun- 
gent odor, peculiarly nauseating, nearly over- 
came her. Dropping the saw into the boat, she 
clung to the gunwale desperately with both 
hands and strove to recover herself. 

As her composure and her strength returned, 
Elsie congratulated herself upon the knowledge 
that her timely stroke had eliminated one espe- 
cially terrifying danger. Whatever the monster 
might do, it no longer had the power to tear 
her flesh. 

The wound which she had inflicted, however, 
had‘in no way diminished the appalling strength 
of its clutch. On the contrary, the hurt seemed 
only to have aroused the tentacles to a more 
ferocious activity. They were twisting and 
tugging and curling up, as if with eyes in their 
tips, in the desperate effort to reach har neck, 
and drag her down and drown ‘her. She felt 
as if her body were fettered in a nest of great 
and angry snakes. 

Snatching up the saw once more, she returned 
with fresh courage to the fight. But she found 
herself baffled. The water was so thick with 
the discoloring fluid that she was unable to strike 
without risk of maiming.herself. 

Involuntarily, she again turned a despairing 
glance toward the shore—so near, so secure, 
yet to her so utterly inaccessible. But now it 
was not so utterly deserted as when she had last 
appealed to it for help. Over the waving tops 
of the tall pampas-grass, only about a hundred 
yards away, she saw the crown of a sombrero, 
bobbing gently up and down so that now and 
then the broad brim was visible. Evidently a 
man on horseback was following a road or 
bridle-path through the giant grasses. 

At the sight, at the knowledge that help was 
so near, Elsie’s self-reliance suddenly forsook 
her. The panic which she had so valiantly 
held at bay overwhelmed her. Dropping the 
saw and grabbing wildly at the gunwale with 
both hands, she broke into a succession of 
piercing screams. 

The sombrero stopped bobbing over the grass- 
tops. For about three seconds it was quite still, 
as if its owner was trying to determine the 
direction from which the shrieks arose. Then 
it came dashing straight through the pampas, 
which waved tumultuously and went down 
before it. 

A minute more, and a rider on a light coffee- 
colored horse burst into the open and came 
galloping down the beach, shouting something 
in Spanish which Elsie took to be a reassurance. 
Her screams ceased; but her attitude as she 
clung to the tipping boat, her wild eyes and her 
white face were proclamation enough of her 
peril. 

At the edge of the water the rider made no 
pause, but forced his mount straight in with a 
mighty splashing. In little more than the time 
it takes to tell it, he reached the boat, dropped 
the reins, and flung himself aboard. With a 
volley of questions which Elsie could neither 
understand nor reply to, he sprang to her side, 
grabbed her under the arms, and tried to lift 
her into the boat. 

As he realized the futility of this attempt, he 
observed the color of the water, and his nostrils 
caught the sinister smell. 

‘I think it’s what you call a devil-fish!’’ 
cried Elsie, beginning to feel herself safe. 

The dark Cuban flashed white teeth in a smile 
of comprehension. It was easy to guess what 
the fair American had said. 

** Si, seviorita,.es el diablo mismo!” he 
answered, releasing her and drawing his ma- 
chete. 

Lying flat, hooking his legs under a thwart, 
and hanging half his body’s length over the 
boatside,-he felt carefully down into the obscure 
water, and severed one tentacle after another. 
Elsie’s foot was still held fast, however, and 
her rescuer dared not cut beyond the guidance 
of his left hand. Suddenly, untwisting his legs 
from the thwart, he slipped overboard head first, 
caught the soft body of the monster, and with 
one swift, careful, unerring stroke sheared off 
at their base all the tentacles which were holding 
it to the ground. 

As he returned to the surface and shook the 
foul water out of his eyes, he caught Elsie by 
the waist and lifted her. So impetuous was 
his effort, and so impetuously did the over- 
wrought girl second it, that she fell into the 
boat headlong, with the monster still hanging 
vindictively to her foot by two maimed tentacles. 

The lean Cuban, his white clothes dripping 
and bedraggled, was beside her in an instant. 
With his prompt machete he shaved off those 
two remaining tentacles, then transfixed the 
swollen body of the monster between the eyes, 
held it aloft dramatically, and hurled it over- 
board. Thereupon Elsie sat up in the bottom 





|of the boat, mustered enough Spanish to say, 


** Muchas gracias, senor!” and forthwith fell 
into a fit of hysterical weeping and laughter. 
Hopelessly embarrassed, the Cuban stared, 
twirling his mustache, while the coffee-colored 
horse, neck-ldeep in the water, looked on indif- 
ferently. At last, despairing of any intelligible 
commands from la bella Americana, the 
Cuban pulled up the anchor stone, rowed the 
boat ashore, moored it securely, set Elsie, faintly 
protesting, on his horse, and led her back to 
the pink quinta at the head of the little bay. 
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times in the American criminal 
3 courts, but is rare. Lawyers and 
laymen alike bewail conditions 
which make it possible to drag a 
murder trial over six weeks or two 











newspaper readers in the whole 
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Pe ha 6 ae he Dominion of Canada is now 

wenn eet tomy ae BE ea BES LS, a experiencing the strictest ob- 

Sas servance of Sunday which has pre- 
ccs is vailed anywhere on this continent | 

‘naweet 1 since the days of the Puritans. 

cary : Nearly evary form of public 

eX". x amusement is forbidden. There 

aia can be no hunting, fishing, ball- 


playing, selling of foreign news- 


pt lene} 

= papers or cigars, working for hire 
noi one or hiring another to work; and | 

oa liquor may not be sold from seven 

Cane o’clock on Saturday night until 
b> . bp 7 . "Tv ao 

| ears six o’ clock Monday morning. This 
: sae te sine last provision will be of especial 


i 


interest to social reformers, who 
believe that the inability to squan- 
der the week’s wages for liquor on 
Saturday night will be of great 
benefit to the wage-earners. A 
peculiar thing about the new 














MINIATURE FACSIMILE OF THE FIRST ‘‘ COMPANION.’ 


CURRENT TOPICS. 
Avr 19th is Patriots’ day in Massachusetts and 
in its daughter, the State of Maine, in honor 
of the contests at Concord.and Lexington, 
which preceded the Declaration of Independence 
by more than fifteen months. 


B hes Conservative party of Cuba has adopted 


Sunday law is that it applies 
only to those provinces which do 
not substitute a Sunday law of their own. 
|So far, Quebec alone has done this. The 
people of Quebec, being predominantly of French 
descent, incline somewhat to the Continental 
Sunday. The settlers of the other provinces, 
| being principally of English and Scotch descent, 
| believe in the ‘‘insular Sunday.’’ 
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a platform the first plank of which advo- | 


cates a continuance of American control in the 
island. 


many years to come. 


M:: DeGraw, the fourth assistant Postmaster- 
General, having examined the records of 
all the rural carriers in the country, awards the 
palm to a Maine woman, who has made her trips 
‘in the face of rain and snow-storms which 
kept the entire community within doors.’’ 
Se houses of the Transvaal parliament have 

passed an ordinance providing for the ex- 
clusion of Japanese and other Asiatics who are 
emigrating to South Africa in large numbers. 
‘There are so many blacks there that the whites 
evidently regard one race problem at a time as 
quite enough. 


apc was not so dismayed by the heavy 
floods as to be unable to celebrate in true 
American fashion the addition to its lusty self 
of Allegheny City. ‘‘Greater Pittsburg,’’ if the 
Supreme Court of the United States does not 
forbid the union, will contest with Baltimore 
the sixth place in point of population. 
_— should be glad to accept from King 
Edward a bust of Nelson for the Naval 
Academy. 
two wars with England. 


Nelson’s career fell between our 
If he had lived until 


1812 there might have been some livelier work | 


for our navy to do. As it was, the two navies 
shared alike in learning lessons from his naval 
strategy. saa 
N* many Americans pass these spring eve- 

nings in reading the philosophy of Imma- 
nuel Kant, but whether they realize it or not, 
their ways of thinking are permanently affected 
by this little man who died in K6nigsherg a 
hundred years ago. His ashes are to he trans- 
ferred to the cathedral, to a tomb beside those of 
Prussian kings, and a splendid monument is to 
be erected to him. 


5 year against American goods in China 
has been suppressed. The American consul- 
general at Canton reports a striking punishment 
for those who tried to further it in that province. 
The viceroy has compelled the association which 
promoted the attempt at boycott to turn over 
the money in its treasury to a public hospital. 
Thus money intended to make trouble will go 
toward alleviating it. 


—_ of a New Hampshire town which is 
infested with moths have shown that they 
know what patriotism means and what the flag 
stands for. One article in the warrant for the 
town meeting called for an appropriation to 
exterminate the moths, another for money with 
which to buy a new flag. The first was accepted, 
the second rejected. -The people agreed that 
the old flag could serve every purpose of a hard- 
working and able-bodied flag for at least one 
more year; but they knew that the moths 
would not wait. 


t took only five hours to try a young man in 
London last month who was accused of 
murder, Late in January he went into the office 
of a rich London merchant and shot him dead. 
A little less than two months later he was put 
on trial. The evidence was submitted, and the 
jury, after a few moments’ deliberation, found 
him guilty. No technical objections or collateral 
issues were allowed at the trial. Such com- 
mendable despatch has been known a few 


The relation of Cuba to the United | 
States is certain to be a live political issue for | 


PATRIOTS’ DAY. 


A day for usefulness, and most 
For thoughts of what our freedom cost. 
Selected. 
® 


EIGHTY YEARS OLD. 


ith this issue The Companion reaches 
W the very considerable age of eighty 
years. 
| To look back over any period as long as that 


particular period in question has been more 
than ordinarily fruitful. 

Those were the years which witnessed the 
growth of steam into the chief motive power in 
transportation by land and sea. They saw 
the entire development of electricity as a prac- 
tical science; the telegraph, the telephone and 
| the electric motor; the invention of the sewing- 
| machine, which has effected the greatest social 





| revolution ever accomplished by any mechanical] | 


device; and the introduction of countless other 
| improvements which have completely trans- 
formed the material life of the American people 
| since the first issue of The Companion appeared. 
In the extension of schools, the multiplication 


| 


of newspapers and other periodicals, and the | 


| general advancement of knowledge there has 
| been an intellectual development no less note- 
| worthy than the change in the material life of 
| the people. 
| Yet in spite of all these changes, The Com- 
| panion still goes every week to exactly the 
same kind of families to which it went in 1827, 
| in many cases, indeed, to the very same families. 
| Why is it? 
| The editors like to think it is because, in 
| spite of all the changes,—with which The 
| Companion has kept pace, itself changing, 
| perhaps, as much as anything else,—there are 
| some things which have not changed at all. 
Nothing has altered the sacredness and beauty 
| of family life. No one has found a substitute 
| for the things that make a home. There has 
| been no change in the love of parents for their 
| children, nor in their desire to give them advan- 
_ tages without sacrificing safeguards. All this 
| is just as it was in 1827; and the family paper 
to-day, however much it may have changed in 
other respects, is in these fundamental things 
| both unchanged and unchangeable. 
| In surveying a field in which there is so 
;much that is sensational and misleading and 
| demoralizing, as even the most liberal-minded 


| must admit there is in much that issues from | 


| the press to-day, the editors of The Companion 
| feel new hope and courage for the pursuit of 
their own course. They have at least the con- 
sciousness of having tried to give to parents 
such pleasures and interests as they enjoy having 
their children share with them, and of having 
excluded the sensational and unworthy. 


o & 


ORGANIZING A NEW STATE. 


fter sitting for a hundred and sixteen days, 
A the Oklahoma constitutional convention 
completed its work. Before the new 
constitution becomes effective it must be ap- 
proved by the President of the United States 
and by the voters of the new state. It will be 
submitted to the voters at a special election on 
August 6th. 

The proposed constitution differs in some 
important respects from the constitution of any 
state inthe Union. It contains provisions which 
in the older states are left to the discretion of 
| the legislature, with power to change at will. 





months, to the demoralization of | 


But the growing popularity of direct legislation 
by the people is affecting some of the older 
states, where ordinary laws are sometimes sub- | 
mitted to the voters themselves before they | 
become valid. 

The new Oklahoma constitution provides for | 
what is technically known as the initiative and | 
referendum ; that is, it permits the people them- | 
selyes to propose laws and to enact them as a | 
supplementary, or possibly as the original, law- | 
making body. | 

Railroad companies are forbidden to own any | 
producing agency of a natural commodity, and | 


| especial mention is made of coal-mines; the | 





| must of necessity disclose great changes. The | 


issue of ‘‘watered stock’’ is prohibited; state 
| officers may not be reélected; the manufacture, 
sale and introduction into the state of intoxica- 
| ting liquors are forbidden. 
take.oath that they have not violated any pro- 
visions of the election law, that they will not 
receive any compensation other than their salary 
|for performing or neglecting to perform any 
| duty, and that they will not travel on a free 
pass, but will pay their own fare during their 
term. 

An unsuccessful attempt was made to put a 
woman suffrage section in the constitution, but 
the advocates of the participation of women in 
government succeeded only in having it provided 
that the commissioner of charities and correc- 

| tions may be either a mati or a woman. 


A WIRELESS LINE. 


No distance yet 
Has made true love its truth forget. 
William Justin Harsha. 


* 


AN EXTRAVAGANCE. 


o emotion is more exhausting for a woman 
than fear. Let a farmer’s wife be thor- 
oughly frightened by an evil-faced tramp 

at her back door, and she will be good for noth- 
ing the rest of the day. Five minutes’ struggle 
with a blazing chimney leaves the woman of 
| the house more tired than a day of steady work. 
When a child falls and screams the mother is 
likely to be the chief sufferer. 
be unhurt; but if she has had a fright her 
| nerves will bear the marks of it for a week. 


| the fact that worry is nothing but a diluted, 
dribbling fear, long drawn out, and that its 
| effects on the person are of the same kind as 
| those of fear. This is what makes worry such 
| an expensive habit. It is extravagant with the 
possessions’ which money cannot buy—vigor, 
endurance,’ efficiency. All these are drawn 
| upon by the apprehensive spirit. 

| Moreover, if worry once gets the upper hand, 
it grows apace. The woman who worries on 
Monday because her boy has a cold will worry 
on Thursday because he has had one, and on 
Saturday because he may have one. In due 
time the mother gets sick, if the boy does not, 
and thus justifies her own distorted view. 

The world is full of trials and losses and 
temptations which we believe to have been put 
here by a divine plan, for the working out of a 
divine purpose beyond our ken. But it is not 
irreverent to say that worry is a human impor- 
tation into the scheme of things. With the 
| habit of yielding to it once established, a woman 


|ean be wretched in the most fortunate cireum- 


| stances. With the philosophy which stands 
|above worry and disdains it one may be happy 
| in spite of fate. 

* ® 


THE SECONDARY GENIUS. 
[’ we remembered only the greatest names in 


the arts and sciences—Shakespeare, Newton, 


State officers must | 


| 








delicate and true. If it never strikes the greatest 
note, it never falls so low as some greater poets 
at their worst. A nation with a few writers of 
Aldrich’s magnitude would have an assured 
literature. 

® & 


THE PROBLEM OF THE RAILROADS. 


n the present high state of prosperity through- 

| out the country, and indeed primarily because 

of it, the railroads find themselves facing the 

most serious problem which has ever confronted 
them. 

Certain sections of the country are markedly 
agricultural; certain others produce the raw 
materials of manufacture; and still others turn 
out the finished product of mills and foundries. 
All these regions have shared alike in the era 
of good times, and all depend upon an exchange 
of their products for a continuation of the good 
times. 

To make that exchange is the business of the 
railroads. ‘Traffic has grown so much faster 
than railway equipment that the roads now find 
themselves inadequate to the handling of it, 
and a congestion.has appeared which affects 
not only interstate but international traffic. 
The situation is further complicated by the fact 
that the enterprises which furnish business to 
the railroads are themselves so prosperous, and 
require so much money, that there is a great 
scarcity of loanable funds, and the railroad 


companies cannot borrow the money necessary 


Her baby may | 
| present single-track roads. 


A wise doctor has recently called attention to | 


for new equipment without paying excessive 
rates of interest. 

In the very nature of the case no remedy can 
be immediately efticacious, and even the rail- 
way experts differ as to what the remedy shall 
be. One president has suggested the changing 
of the standard gage from four feet eight and 
one-half inches to six feet. Another says that 
the necessary increase in trackage, terminals, 
locomotives and ears would cost a billion dollars 
a year for five years, and would then be ade- 
quate to the handling only of the business which 
will be ready for it. 

Electrification, as providing both increased 
speed and cheaper motive power, has been 
advocated, as has also the double-tracking of 
This last suggestion 
would undoubtedly increase enormously the 
capacity of the roads, since only about fifteen 
thousand miles of the quarter of a million miles 


| of railroad in the United States is now double- 


| tracked. 


Beethoven—we should not know the true | 


| history of human achievement. Senator Hoar 
once said that the bulk of the world’s work 


monplace persons who did their best. It is also 
| true that the bulk of the world’s finest work 
| has been done by a multitude of secondary 
| geniuses. 

The sciences have been brought to their 
present state not only by epoch-making discov- 


of men whose names only their colleagues know, 
who have contributed each his bit of true scien- 
tific labor and spirit. Twenty Congressmen, 
each with a touch of the statesman’s genius, 
might do more for the country than one glorious 
| leader whose name goes round the world. An 
|anthology of the lesser poets makes a precious 
| volume, consistently better than the collected 
| works of any poet but the greatest. 

| When Leslie Stephen died he was spoken of 
as the great pedestrian, not only because he 
| indulged in walking-matches, but because he 
did his life’s work in literature at a steady, 
‘‘unbrilliant’’ gait. He never made a glorious 
spurt, never on one page achieved great literary 
| utterance. Yet without him and his company 
| of secondary writers English literature would 
| not have its solidity on which the great figures 
stand. 

Thomas Bailey Aldrich, who recently died, is 
probably not a universal favorite of the American 
fireside. He is not of the first rank, not unques- 
tionably secure in our affections like Whittier and 
Longfellow ; we should not expect to see his bust 

|in schoolroom and library. Yet we could ill 
| spare such writers as Aldrich. His work is 





has been- wrought by a vast quantity of com- | 


| 


eries, but by the toil in thousands of laboratories | 








Whatever course is adopted, patience on the 
part of the public will be necessary, and in 
the majority of cases just. 
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bsinth-drinking has frequently been charac- 
terized as the curse of modern France, Ab- 
sinth, which is distilled from alcohol in which 
wormwood leaves have been crushed, is a pecul- 
iarly destructive drink. Its effects are so much 
worse than those of any other alcoholic beverage 
that a commission was appointed some time ago 
to recommend some way of checking the ravages 
of the habit. The committee has recommended 
that the manufacture of absinth shall cease in a 
year, and that after two years its sale shall be 
forbidden. This report has been adopted by the 
committee on hygiene of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties and reported to the Chamber. It does not yet 
appear whether the nation is sufficiently roused 
to the evil to make certain the passage of the 
necessary law. The absinth habit has a curious 
origin. The French soldiers in Algiers during the 
war of 1844-7 were advised to mix wormwood with 
their wine to prevent or cure the fevers to which 
they were liable in northern Africa. On their 
return to France they continued to put the worm- 
wood in their wine, and introduced the drink to 
their friends, and soon the distillers put on the 
market what is now known as absinth, with the 
bitter taste of the wormwood disguised by anise. 
he American archeologist who discovered in 
1905 and was the first to enter the tomb of the 
father and mother of Queen Teie of Egypt, has 
lately announced that he has found the tomb of 
the queen herself. The first tomb was remark- 
able for the fact that it had not been opened since 
it was first sealed in the fifteenth century before 
Christ. The tomb of Queen Teie had been tam- 
pered with. The queen was the mother of Amen- 
hotep 1V, who tried to introduce into Egypt the 
exclusive worship of the sun. He is known as the 
“heretic king.” Attempts had been made to 
erase his mother’s name from every article in the 
tomb bearing it, with the purpose, it is conjec- 
tured, of dishonoring the woman who was charged 
with responsibility for the temporary abandon- 
ment of the old religion by the royal house. None 
of the gold or precious stones were disturbed. 
Among the golden ornaments found by the arche- 
ologist is the queenly crown. It represents a 
royal vulture holding a signet-ring in each talon, 
with the wings extended to the rear to encircle 
the head. 


ew York City is making an experiment in the 

disposition of street refuse. Most of this is 
always paper, which is unsightly, and when loaded 
on the street-collecting carts, easily blows away 
to litter other streets. The garbage- gathering 
cans are moved about on a pair of wheels to which 
is attached an iron rack or frame for holding the 
ean. The experiment consists in putting two 
sheet-iron cans together, one inverted above the 
other. The lower one contains a grate and per- 
forations for draft; the upper one a door for the 
receipt of the refuse. A constant fire is main- 
tained in this furnace, as it is wheeled about, and 
the refuse is consumed as it is thrownin. Besides 


insuring more thorough work, this plan enables a 
cleaner to cover a much larger territory, for he 
has to make no trips to the dump. 
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An Anniversary Word about the Staff. 





HE publishers are celebrating to-day the eightieth 
anniversary of the first issue of The Youth’s 
Companion on April 16, 1827. They invite 
readers and friends to rejoice with them that at 
eighty years of age the paper never had greater 
strength, a more youthful spirit, or, as they believe, 


Stanwood, Stephens, Brown, Hubbard, I. N. Ford and 


Rideing attest, and the paper was known as one edited with | 


unusual scrupulousness and attention to detail. 
Dana, the most brilliant and able journalist of his 
not hesitate to say that The Companion was the 


( 


Yharles A. 


eriod, did | 
est edited | 


publication that he knew of—and he knew them all. 


at one. From the combination of what is best in the per- 
sonalities of all the makers of the paper come a spirit and a 
| personality which are different from and greater than those of 
any oneman. The — and the personality of The Youth’s 
Companion can be described by no name but itsown. ‘They 
form a ruling tradition, a living impulse of which each new 
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history was briefly told. Its un- 
usual vitality was shown to come 
from an exact obedience to laws of 
health and growth no less oy 
tive upon periodicals than the laws 
of physical well-being are impera- 
tive upon persons. Founded by 
earnest men upon the principle of 
public service, it never lost sight of 
its expressed aim of ‘‘exciting atten- 
tion to good things by entertaining 
matter.” Its field, indeed, was 
enlarged. Begun as a paper for 
children, it became, fifty years ago, 
in 1857, “a paper for young folks 
and for general family reading” ; 
but its fundamental principles were 
never permitted to change, nor have 
they changed to this day. For this 
devotion to a sound and fructifying 
idea, the founders of the paper 
were, in the article mentioned, 
given due credit. And it was fur- 
ther made plain that those who had 
inherited the paper had also in- 
herited its traditions and ideals. 
‘These included a soundandconsery- 
ative business policy, a scrupulous 
observance not only of commercial 
ethics but of commercial courtesy, 
and a sense of weighty moral re- 
sponsibility toward the readers of 
the paper. The members of the 
present house feel that the work 
which has come into their hands is 
a trusteeship for the public, and not 
merely an enterprise to be exploited 
for their personal profit. 


This precedent of confidential 
talk with our readers about The 
Companion seems good to follow 
on anniversary occasions. Now it 
happens that in the sketch of the 
paper to which we have referred, 
nothing was said of the way in 
which the large staff was formed 
and maintained, although the staff 
is perhaps the most striking result 
of the feeling of responsibility to 
readers which is traditional with 
the house. It is thus doubly fitting 
at the present reminiscential mo- 
ment to say a word about the staff. 


The publishers early saw that if 
the purpose of the paper was ade- 
quately to be carried out they must 
have a large and able staff. If, in 
the words of the founders, the paper 
was “‘to form the minds, prepare the 
hearts, and mold the characters of 
the young” for the scenes and duties 
of mature life, it must have a staff 
equal to the large task. Informa- 
tion—literary, scientific, geograph- 
ical, economic—must be not only 
wide but exact; political topics 
must be treated with full knowl- 
edge and with impartiality ; ethical 
teaching must be sound; appeals 
to the feelings must be made with 
tact and wisdom. 


Plainly a small staff could not 
adequately do such broad and exact- 
ing work. Unassisted and alone a 
few men could not even ony the 
large product of contemporary liter- 
ature so as to know the best and 
most useful writers, much less con- 
duct the large correspondence neces- 
sary to enlist the ablest authors in 
the educational work the paper 
aimed to do. A few clever people 
might, indeed, producea paper capa- 
ble of amusing children, but to do 
its possible share toward educating 
them mentally and morally as well 
was another and much harder un- 
dertaking. When the i enlarged 
its scope so as to include the entire 
family, and began to aim at giving 
what would prove useful, uplifting 
and entertaining not only to the 
young but to adults of both sexes, 
the task became one to challenge the 
strength of many able men and 
women. For think what the inter- 
ests of a — family are—in one 
way or another they include and 
demand light upon every move- 
ment in science, in literature, in 
trade, in agriculture, in the house- 
hold arts, in finance, in practical 
morals and in religion. Nothing 
short of a body of experts could hope 
to meet such a wide demand. 


Such a body of experts The Com- 
panion early set itself to enlist in 
its service. Not much, of course, 
could be done in the early days; 
but in the late sixties, when The 


Companion, its circulation having largely increased, began 
to hold a place of national importance, it turned the added | 
revenue directly into the paper, where it strengthened the 
departments and improved the quality of contributions. 
Money was regarded as new means by which to improve 
the paper, and from that time on money was liberally and 
wisely used in increasing its range and its usefulness. From 


On the seventy-fifth birthday of the paper its 


more energy and enthusiasm for useful service. 


| seven salaried editors—a number which, of course, does not 


editor has to undergo the strong influence, and which each old 
But the staff continued to grow. It now numbers twenty- | editor, long imbued with all its uses, helps to pass on. It 











Some Editors and Staff Contributors, 


PAST AND PRESENT, OF 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


DANIEL S. FORD, long proprietor and 
editor of The Youth’s Companion; founder of 
the paper in its modern form; man of high 
ideals whose aim was not private gain but public 
service; philanthropist; notable benefactor of 
charities and church. 


EDWARD STANWOOD, A. M., Litt. 
D. (Bowdoin), authority on political and .eco- 


- nomic history; special agent of the Census on 


textile manufactures; formerly editor-in-chief 
of Boston Daily Advertiser; author of “A 
History of the Presidency,’ and “American 
Tariff Controversies’; biographer of Blaine; 
member of the Massachusetts Historical Society. 


C. A. STEPHENS, A.B., M.D., writer 
on medical ae, and veteran story -teller; 
author of “The Moose Hunters,” “Left on 
Labrador,” “The Knockabout Club’; and 
many single stories and serials in The Compan- 
ion; an unexcelled chronicler of homely New 
England life; equal and worthy rival of Trow- 


a 


bridge and Kellogg; 


REV. THERON BROWN, A. B., author 
of the “Red Shanty Series,” “Life Songs,” 
“Nameless Women of the Bible,” “Stories of 
the Hymns” ; poet, story-teller, writer of widely 
read books on religious subjects. 


WILLIAM H. RIDEING, author of “A- 
Saddle in the Wild West,” “THlow Tyson Came 
Home,” ‘“Thackeray’s London,” “Inthe Land 
of Lerna Doone,” “At Hawarden with Mr. 
Gladstone”; journalist, editor, novelist; long 
managing editor of The North American Re- 
view; man of wide uaintance in the literary 
world of New York, Washington and London. 


CHARLES MINER THOMPSON, 


A.B., author of “The Nimble Dollar, and Other * 


Stories.’’ Formerly literary editor of the Boston 
Daily Advertiser; student of criticism and 
fiction; producer of striking contributions to 
both these arts. 


M. A. DoWOLFE HOWE, A. M. (Har- 
vard), editor of the “Beacon Biographies”’ ; author 
of “American Bookmen,” “Phillips Brooks,’’ 
“Boston: the Place and the People”; accom- 
plished and graceful writer in verse and prose; 
member of the Massachusetts Historical Society. 


ARTHUR STANWOOD PIER, A.B., 
novelist and essayist; author of “The Peda- 
gogues,” “The Sentimentalists,” “The Ancient 
Grudge” ; and of “Boys of St. Timothy’s” and 
“Harding of St. Timothy’s,” boys’ books of the 
highest class. 


HELOISE E. HERSEY, editor and edu- 
cator ; formerly head of a well-known school for 
girls ; editor with Wm. J. Rolfe of ‘Select Poems 
of Robert Browning” ; author of “To Girls—A 
Budget of Letters’; lecturer on English litera- 
ture; an accomplished and cultivated writer ; 
wise counselor of young girls. 


ALICE BROWN, author of “Meadow- 
Grass,” “Tiverton Tales,” “The Country Road” ; 
writer of New England tales, equally famed with 
Miss Wilkins and Miss Jewett. 


BRADFORD TORREY, author of “A 
Rambler’s Lease,” ‘A World of Green Hills,” 
“Friends on the Shelf” ; ornithologist and literary 
critic; widely known and charming writer of the 
school of Burroughs and Thoreau. 


REV. WM. E. BARTON, A. M., D. D. 
(Oberlin), distinguished Western minister; asso- 
ciate editor of Bibliotheca Sacra; director of 
the Chicago Theological Seminary; trustee of 
Berea College; versatile and able writer in the 
fields of theology, history and fiction; author of 
“A Hero in Homespun,” ‘Early Ecclesiastical 
History of the Western Reserve,” “Jesus of 
Nazareth, His Life and the Scenes of His 
Ministry.” ; 


ROBERT LINCOLN O’BRIEN, A.B., 
a journalist of distinction, widely known as 
“Lincoln” ; former personal secretary to Presi- 
dent Cleveland; now editor-in-chief of Boston 
Evening Transcript; long our representative 
at Washington. 


THOMAS LATHROP STEDMAN, 
A.M., M.D.(Columbia), Fellow of the New York 
Academy of Medicine; honorary member of the 
Société Frangaise d’ Hygiene of Paris; author 
of “The Twentieth Century Practice of Medi- 
cine” ; editor of The Medical Record; accom- 
plished physician, and writer on medical topics. 


ELIHU THOMSON, A. M. (Yale), Ph. 
D. (Tufts), made Chevalier and Officier of the 
Legion of Honor by the French Government ; 
awarded the French Grand Prix for electrical 
inventions; winner of the Rumford Medal; 
member of the Corporation of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of ‘Technology; writer, inventor, 
highest authority on applied electricity. 


CLEVELAND ABBE, LL. D. (Univer- 
sity of Glasgow); member National Academy 
of Sciences ; professor of meteorology in Colum- 
bian University; lecturer on the same subject 
at Johns Hopkins University; editor of the 
Monthly Weather Review; meteorologist of 
the United States Weather Bureau; author of 
many works on meteorological subjects, on which 
he is an acknowledged authority. 


T. C. MENDENHALL, Ph.D., D.Sc., 
LL. D. (Michigan), former professor of physics 
in the —— University of Japan, superin- 
tendent of the Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
member of the Lighthouse Board, member of 
first Bering Sea Commission, president of the 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute; author of “A 
Century of Electricity” ; eminent physicist. 


CHARLES A. YOUNG, Ph. D. (Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania), LL. D. (Columbia), 
former professor of astronomy at Western Re- 
serve College, at Dartmouth College, and at 
Princeton University ; specialist in solar physics, 
author of various works on astronomical sub- 
jects, clear and competent writer on the abstruse 
problems of astronomy ; a recognized authority. 


WILLIAM T. SEDGWICK, Ph. D. 
(Johns Hopkins), formerly instructor_at the 
Sheffield Scientific School and at Johns Hopkins 
University ; professor of biology at the and 
chusetts Institute of Technology ; former biologist 
to the Massachusetts State Board of Health; 
trustee of Simmons College ; authority in biology, 
learned author of “Principles of Sanitary Science 
and Public Health.” 


ALEXANDER D. NOYES, A. M. 
(Amherst), financial editor of the New York 
Evening Post; lecturer on economies at Harvard 
University; authority on financial subjects ; 
author of “Thirty Years of American Finance.” 


WILLIAM GARROTT BROWN, A.M. 
(Harvard), author of “A History of Alabama” ; 
biographer of Jackson and Douglas; author of 
“The Lower South in American History,” “The 
Foe of Compromise and Other Essays” ; brilliant 
Southern historian and man of letters. 


MRS. REBECCA HARDING DAVIS, 
author of “Life in the Iron Mills,” “Kent 
Hampden,” “Silhouettes of American Life,” 
“Bits of Gossip,” and many other notable books ; 
long a popular writer and novelist. 


HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH, author 
of “Zig-Zag Journeys,” “The Boyhood of Lin- 
coln,” “The Patriot Schoolmaster,’”’ “Songs of 
History,” ‘Poems for Christmas, ‘Easter and 
New Year’; poet and prose-writer; famous 
author of books for the young. 


EDWARD WILLIAM THOMSON, 
although a Canadian, a veteran of our Civil War; 
author of “Old Man Savarin,” “The Young 
Boss” ; Canadian journalist of distinction, and 
skilful writer of tales of daring. 

















that period dates the growth of the staff, which not so long 


before had consisted of Mr. Daniel S. Ford alone. In the 
eighties it had attained a large degree of versatility, numbers 
and ability, as the names of Butterworth, Parton, Towle, 


| include staff contributors, who, whether writing regularly for | 
some department of the paper or only under agreement to 
supply articles in their specialty when needed, are paid for 
each contribution separately, and not by the year. That this 
staff is the largest and ablest in the service of any periodical 
in the country the publishers feel bound, in justice to their 
employés, to declare as their belief. 


Yet no name appears on the paper as that of the editor, 
and no list of editors has ever been published. In the reason- 
| ing which has led to this silence, editors and publishers are | 


| has come about that the paper makes the editors quite as much 


as the editors make the paper. 
Thus it is right that it should be 
associated with the personal for- 
tunes and reputation of no one man 
or body of men. 


This being so, we do not intend 
now to break this rule of anonym- 
ity. From among the fully one 
hundred persons who in the eighty 
years of The Companion’s life 
ave been or now are editors or 
staff contributors, we have selected 
twenty-four names for publication. 
These are enough to show the range 
and level of attainment, reputation 
and ability which always has been 
and still is the necessary character- 
istic of the staff. The present edi- 
tors of the paper and the positions 
they actually have occupied or do 
occupy are not specified; all that 
we have to say on that point is that 
the staff now includes a large pro- 
portion of the well-known names 
which are given on this page, and 
which may be left to speak for 
themselves. 


The published names indicate 
also that the staff is really national. 
The Companion is not conducted 
exclusively by New Englanders ; 
the lump has always been leavened 
by enough men from the West and 
South to insure the expression of 
ag national! feeling. In addition 
to the brilliant Southern historian 
whose name appears among the 
twenty-four, such typical Southern- 
ers as Mr. T. H. Clay, grandson of 
Henry Clay, and Mr. Will N 
Harben, the well-known novelist, 
have served to keep the paper in 
touch with Southern feeling. For 
the West, besides the Rey. Mr. 
Barton, such men as Roswell Field, 
brother of the famous Eugene, and 
Mr. John L. Mathews, a man of 
wide knowledge of Western history 
and Western problems, have spoken 
in our editorial counsels. Men like 
the Canadian, Mr. E. W. ‘Thomson, 
have given the staff a continen- 
tal inclusiveness, strengthened it 
in knowledge and broadened it in 
sympathy. 


But the staff is not exclusively 
masculine. The help of women is 
abundantly provided, and is potent 
in making the paper a periodical as 
much for women and girls as for 
boys and men, and one successfully 
striking the note of family life. The 
Companion early had the benefit 
of the services of able women, such, 
for example, as Mrs. Rebecca Hard- 
ing Davis, Mrs. Louise Chandler 
Moulton, Mrs. Newell and Mrs. 
Pride; and Miss Alice Brown, 
Miss Hersey, Mrs. Grace Ellery 
Channing - Stetson, Miss Mabel 
Nelson Thurston and Miss Edna 
A. Foster are typical of the women 
who were associated with them and 
have succeeded them, 


The published names, as the pre- 
ceding paragraphs incidentally ius 
trate, do not include those of all the 
well-known persons who are or have 
been connected with the paper; 
there are still many other names 
in reserve which would be recog- 
nized as belonging to men and 
women known to the public for 
special attainments. Yet of course 
not all the members of the staff are 
widely known. 


What with many writing editors, 
numerous correspondents, and at 
least twelve hundred contributors, 
the mass of manuscript passed upon 
in the office is enormous. The task 
of directing the flow of all this 
matter, of seeing that it is properly 
sorted, edited, corrected, illustrated, 
printed and proof-read is equivalent 
to the work of many a business 
house of good size, and demands 
the best from men who unite in 
themselves not only literary taste 
and knowledge, but the business 
gifts of system and of management. 
Theirs is a silent work ; silent, too, 
is the activity of those who have 
the important task of gaining the 
effective codperation of the writing 
fraternity. Of these silent workers 
we have only to say that if not 
always so conspicuous as their asso- 
ciates, they are their equals in 


ability, and that on no periodical is their part more faith- 
fully or more ably done. 


The effort of such men and women working toward such 
high aims as those The Companion cherishes explains why 
it gains the approving affection of thoughtful men and 
women, why its interest for the young and its educational 


value for them is so great, why it has become what it unques- 


tionably is—a national weekly for general family reading. 


THE PUBLISHERS. 
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By Holman + Day 


lek-klek, there, Bessie! Go ’long, go.’long, 
And lift your feet, Ketury; 
For the baggage is stowed and ahead’s the road 
That’s over the hills to Newry. 
Ruckle-te-chuckle! The old red wheels 
Seem to know how the Dunn boy feels. 
He’s smilin’ there on the hinder seat 
From thinkin’ of one he’s a-goin’ to meet— 
A girl that’s out at the gate ’fore now 
With hand held level acrost her brow; 
Hand at her for’rard and one at her ear, 
Harkin’ with all her might for fear 
She’ll miss the ruckle-te-chuckle roar 
Of the wheels a-laughin’ tow-wards her door. 
O Dunn boy, Dunn boy, how’ve you ben 
Down in the city a-tusslin’ men? 
’Twas hard at the first! That’s right, I’ll bet, 
Slippery footin’ till toes got set; 
Bumps and bruises until you won, 
But I hear you’ve come out on top, Dave Dunn. 
Good for you, that you’ve got holt— 
Klek-klek, there, Bessie, go long there, colt! 
And now you are comin’ to get her, hey? 
Ah, lad, you’ve been loved since you went away! 
True to you ever as needle to pole, 
Lovin’ and longin’ with all of her soul; 
Eyin’ my stage when it rumbled by, 
With a hank’rin’ gaze and a wishful sigh. 
No wonder you won in the world o’ men 
With her for a prize when you came again. 
Now whist a bit! She was down this morn 
At.the big old elm near the field of corn. 
And she said, “If you’re bringin’ a packet for me 
You may leave it to-night at this old elm-tree.” 
Ah, Davie, you know the path from there! 
Follow it in. At the grove take care 
To whistle the call of the hermit-thrush. 
There, there, now, lad—don’t blush—don’t blush! 
For you know ’tis needful in shippin’ freight 
To have directions all right and straight. 
She told ’em to me with a roguish smile, 
For she wants you all to herself a while. 
So ‘light you down at the old elm here, 
She’s over there waitin’. God bless you, dear! 
Klek-klek, there, Bessie! Go’long, go ’long! 
And stir your hoofs, Ketury. 
I wish ’twas me for that old elm-tree, 
Instead of bound to Newry. 
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THE CHRIST OF THE ANDES. 


ot many years ago 
N Chile and Argen- 

tina were on the 
verge of war. An old 
boundary dispute had 
broken out anew, and 
was intensified by the 
discovery of an unsus- 
pected value in the 
eighty thousand square 
miles of territory in- 
volved. 

The two nations grew 
more hostile. Each was 
goaded by the other’s 
warlike preparations to 
make more provision for 
a war believed to be in- 
evitable. Their standing 
armies were increased to a burdensome size, and 
their navies were enlarged by new and expen- 
sive ships. The tax for these wasteful prepa- 
rations amounted to five dollars per capita in 
the two nations. 

To the honor of Christian men in both 
nations, let it be remembered that these demon- 
strations did not go on without protest. On 
both sides of the line clergymen of the Roman 
Catholic Church, as well as the representa- 
tives of the English government in both coun- 
tries, labored earnestly and kindly for the | 
averting of so great a disaster. Bishop Bena- | 
vente of Argentina and Bishop Jara of Chile | 
were foremost in their pleas for peace. They 
journeyed back and forth in their respective 
countries, rousing the clergy and laity by their 
pleading for the tangible expression of abiding 
peace between the nations, in the form of a 
monument on the boundary-line. 

It was this movement that gave focus to the 
peace sentiment. The plan to erect a statue of 
Christ between the nations rebuked the clamor 
for war. At last the boundary dispute was 
referred by agreement to the King of England; 
and his decision, which awarded to each nation 
a part of what it had contended for, gave 
general satisfaction. 

Then the two nations, gratified by the result, 
signed a treaty, agreeing that for a term of 
years all controversies between them should be 
submitted to arbitration, and that they would 
reduce their armies and navies. 

The women of the two nations took up the 
movement for the monument. A young sculptor, 
Mateo Alonso, modeled the statue of Christ, 
which was cast in bronze produced from old 
cannon. It is twenty-six feet in height, and is 
supported by a granite column surmounted by 
a globe, on which the map of the world is 
outlined. In His left hand the Christ holds a 





THE CHRIST OF THE ANDES. 





cross, rising five feet above the statue. His 
right hand is outstretched in blessing. Below | 
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are two tablets. 
monument, and the other says, ‘‘Sooner shall 
these mountains crumble into dust than shall 
the people of Argentina and of Chile break the 
peace to which they have pledged themselves 
at the feet of Christ the Redeemer.’’ 

On the very summit of the Andes, and on 
the boundary-line settled with mutual satis- 
faction and without strife, the statue was 
erected March 13, 1904, a benediction to the 
nations that erected it, and a lesson to the 
world. 

The new battle-ships were sold, and the 
proceeds turned to peaceful uses. Regiments 
have been mustered out, and the men have 
returned to their productive vocations. The 
arsenal of Chile has been converted into a 
school. ‘The roads and harbors of both nations 
have been improved with the money saved 
from war. The great transandean railway is 
tunneling through the mountains and bringing 
the nations nearer together in time and com- 
mercial interests. Taxes are reduced. The 
people prosper. Best of all, the Spirit of the 
Christ has shown the world a better way than 


war. 
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THE WHALEMEN’S TIGER-HUNT. 


wo days had been spent watering ship at a 
T spring on the banks of the New River, which 

is a day’s sail from Anjer, a neat little road- 
stead in the Island of Java; and on the morning 
of the third day the captain of the New Bedford 
whaler concluded he would make an excursion a 
few miles up the river. Accordingly his boat was 
fitted out with some provisions, and there was a 
gun for each man, with plenty of ammunition. 
The captain took his rifle, the only weapon of its 
kind on board. A young whaler with a record as 
a good shot—a tiger at twenty feet being his most 
famous achievement—was ordered into the boat 
as the lookout man and sharpshooter. What fol- 
lowed after they set sail is best told in his own 
words as he has written them in Forest and Stream. 


The wind was fair and we proceeded up the 
river at a good pace. It was a narrow, sluggish 
stream, its banks bordered with virgin forests, 
and no sign of human habitation; the trees were 
full of birds and monkeys, and they kept up a 
racket which was novel and interesting to us. 
Then, too, the captain was in excellent humor. 
full of yarns of his verses and adventures, and 
the time passed rapidly. At noon we ate our 
lunch, and took in sail, and began our return 
journey, estimating that we had gone up the river 
about fifteen miles. 

The wind was now dead ahead, and we got out 
oars for a fifteen-mile pull, a mere trifle for well- 
seasoned whalemen. —s to the ash, we 
made the boat spin along at a lively gait, and were 
some five miles away from the turning - point, 
when suddenly the captain exclaimed : 

“My goodness! Look at that tiger!” And sure 
enough, lying well out on an overhanging branch 
of a tree under which we must pass lay a magnifi- 
cent tiger, evidently watching its chance to spring 
into our boat. 

To say that the captain was “gallied’’ conveys 
but a faint idea of his mental condition, and as 
for my shipmates, they were a sight to behold. 
Perhaps my experience at Anjer helped’ to steady 
my nerves, for while the captain was still in a 
funk I said, confidently : 

“Captain, let me have your rifle, and I feel sure 
I can knock that fellow off his perch.” 

The captain handed me the rifle, and in an in- 
stant I drew a bead, and qust as the captain was 
sa ing, “Now, Jack, don’t miss him,” I fired. 1 
felt shaky myself, for I knew if I missed him the 
chances were that when he made his spring he 
would land in our frail boat, and that would be 
the end of boat, captain and crew. 

But the bullet went tothe mark. Like an arrow 
from a bow the beautiful creature shot through 
the air. We felt the wind of his form as he passed 
only a few inches over our heads, and with a 
fearful iad went below the surface of the 
water. The instant he struck, the captain roared 
like a lion: 

“Now pull, boys, pull! 
fernal hole!” 

We did pull, better perhaps than we ever did 
on going on to a whale, and the gait we made in 
going back to the ship held the record for the rest 
of the voyage. Long after, sometimes when the 
captain would get excited in pulling for a fleeing 
whale he would sing out, “Pull, boys, pull 
There’s a tiger up that tree!” 


Let’s get out of this in- 
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SURGERY FOR HORSES. 


cience does not save all her favors for human- 
S kind. The horse comes in for a good share 
of the improvements of modern surgery. It 
is largely due to American inventiveness, says a 
writer In the Denver Republican, that operations 


on horses have been rendered not only much more | 
humane, but that the proportion of successful | 
This | 


operations has been immensely increased. 
success depends much on the use of an operating- 
table which is coming into general favor. 


The contrivance for holding horses during oper- 
ations is a marvel of ingenuity. It might be called 
a vise. It makes it possible to place a horse in 
any pan with the greatest ease, and holds him 
rigid. Not the least et feature is the 
saving of pain. It makes it impossible for a horse 
to struggle and injure itself. 

The old way of securing a horse was by casting. 
This consisted in hobbling the animal's four legs 
and throwing him on a heap of straw. Many cases 
of broken back have thus occurred through the 
violent struggles of the animal. Sometimesa neck 
has been broken or a skull fractured by the proc- 
ess. Another source of great danger lies in the 
clouds of dust, laden with microbes, which arise 
from the heap of straw and render aseptic methods 
impossible. 

rom time to time operating-tables for horses 
have been invented, but they have not worked 
satisfactorily. An American invention opens a 
new epoch in the history of veterinary surgery. 

The table is a massive iron frame, of the size 

and shape to contain a horse standing, and re- 
volves round a central horizontal axis. The end 
piece in front is padded to receive the animal’s 
1ead. The whole machine is revolved by the 
means of a lever, and so exactly balanced that it 
is possible to rotate a heavy horse with one hand. 
Every part of the horse is held firm. 

By turning a winch the horse is raised until his 
feet leave the Pot; then the whole apparatus 
is revolved and the horse placed in a horizontal 
position without any shock or pain whatever. He 
cannot struggle, and usually he does not try. 

The table can be fixed at any angle. Every 
part of the animal is accessible to the surgeon, 
who can operate under the most favorable condi- 
tions. Chloroform can be administered with ease. 

It isa simple matter to back the horse into the 


One gives the history of the | 





contrivance, which is similar to putting him into 
the shafts of a wagon. Once in position, the side 
bar is adjusted, and the horse is a prisoner. A 
stout band of canvas is passed under the horse, 
and his feet and legs secured. At a signal an 
attendant turns a small wheel, and the animal is 
instantly swung off his feet. From this time he is 
under perfect and absolute control. His great 
body is swung from side to side, and its position 
even completely reversed with perfect ease. 


The Rising of the Sap 


. By 
Ingram 
Crockett 


ound tawny feathery tufts of sedge 
The new green softly flows, 

The maples tint the woodland’s edge— 
The hyla welcome blows. . 

The field-lark flutes, “Good to be here!” 
The starlings, wingéd flames, 

Drift o’er—and countless friends appear— 
The weeds that have no names. 


With gurgling, tinkling songs of joy 
The blackbirds charm the sky, 
Swart gipsy gangs that find employ 
In love and melody. 

The old leaf of the white oak.falls 
To make room for the new; 

And ferns unfold their fuzzy balls, 
And tenderer grows the blue. 


I hear the redhead’s tap, tap, tap! 
The flicker’s quick, quick, quick! 
The catkins feel the thrill of sap 
And lengthen soft and thick. 
The new ground smoke floats far and low, 
Ah me, it’s smell is good, 
And oh, the call that thrills me so— 
The spring call of the wood! 
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CHRISTMAS ONCE A WEEK. 


ne of the early missionaries among the Sioux 
Indians reports an amusing incident which 
occurred during his first year’s work in 
one of the large camps on the reservation. As 
the Christmas season approached, the missionary 
and his wife, with much hard work and urgent 
demands upon their friends in the East, succeeded 
in preparing a Christmas tree for the Indians. 
None of them had ever seen a Christmas tree 
before, and they knew nothing of the meaning of 
the celebration. For several weeks the missionary 
earnestly endeavored to explain to them the sig- 
nificance of the day, and invited them all to come 
to the chapel at seven o’clock on Christmas eve. 


The appointed day came at last, and by two 
o’clock in the afternoon the entire camp was on 
its way to the chapel; at three the chapel was 
filled with men, women and children, all clad in 
their gayest costumes, gorgeously decorated with 
beads, feathers and paint. The missionary and 
his wife were somewhat disconcerted, but held 
their peace and draped a curtain round the tree as 
best they could. 

At seven o’clock the tree was lighted, the cur- 
tains drawn, and several hundred pairs of black 
pe zed for the first time in their lives at a 
Christmas tree. 

Their faces were filled with wonder and_sur- 
prise. Not a sound was heard save the crackling 
of the cedar wood burning in the great stove. 
After a short service the presents were distrib- 
uted, each Indian in the camp receiving some gift. 
The faces of the older Indians beamed with child- 
like pleasure, and they received their gifts with 
grunts of approval. 

After all the presents were distributed and _ the 
missionary was about to close the service, Bald 
Eagle, one of the chiefs, rose slowly and with 
great dignity said, ““My friends, you have given 
us good hearts and we s ake kind hands with you. 
The Great Spirit sees this pine-tree, and says, 
‘It is good,’ does He not?” 

“Yes,” said the missionary, greatly encouraged. 

“You say it is good, do you not?” 

“Yes,” answered the missionary again. 

“My friends here say it is good, do you not?” 

“‘Hon! hon!” (yes, yes), came in insistent tones 
from all the Indians. 

““We speak to you as one man,” said Bald Eagle. 
“Our minds are agreed; this is the best day the 
paleface has given us. And now after each seven 
sleeps we have one kind favor to ask of you. We 
want to come to the white man’s house, we want 
to see this pine-tree again, and we want to have 
it filled with the strange gifts the paleface sends 
to his red brother; and so I have spoken.” 
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ALL IN THE DAY’S WORK. 


iscipline in the army becomes in time so 

much a matter of course that it takes pre- 

ecedence of everything else. Capt. J. W. 
Gambier of the British navy tells in his memoirs 
of an example of it that came under his observa- 
tion. He was visiting his brother, an army officer 
in the Royal Engineer Barracks. They spent 
considerable time amusing themselves with a 
gallery pistol, practising at a target on a wall in 
his quarters. 

My brother had an army servant named An- 
drews, says Captain Gambier, extraordinarily 
stupid, but very cool-blooded. While we were 
— a ball went through a door, and by 
chance nipped him in the ear. 

He took it as a matter of course, and gave no 
sign that could possibly be a breach of discipline. 
We knew nothing of it until we came out and 
saw him groping about under a table. 

“What are you looking for, Andrews?” asked 
my brother. 

Andrews drew up, stood at attention, and replied 
in an apologetic tone, “1 was only a-looking for a 
bit of my ear as come off when you fired a, shot 
through the door, sir.” 

He evidently thought that for a private to have 
his ear shot off did not entitle him to interfere 
with an officer’s amusement. 
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A GENTLE CRITIC. 


T* shortcomings of his neighbors never 
troubled Ephraim Farlowe. He found so 
many excuses for them that it seemed in 
the end as if none but the most ill-natured person 
would presume to mention them in a spirit of 
criticism. f 

On his farm Mr. Farlowe employed the same 
rose-colored glasses which made the views of life 
so pleasant to his gentle eyes. 








os 


pasture and led him a chase of several miles. 
‘Seems to like variety; but I tell ye, it beats all 
what an eye she’s got for —_ spots to locate! 
y; 
e 





Where I found her ’twas so pre declare I felt 
to praise her for leading me up re.” 
here was a hen which would have tried the 
— of any ordinary farmer; beyond the en- 
urance limit, but Mr. Farlowe found a good deal 
to admire in her. 

“She’s got ambition beyond any other hen I ever 
saw,” he remarked one day, as he followed the 
hen’s hasty exit from-the parlor. “Stands to 
reason there’s something out of the common in a 
hen that’ll start in to lay an eRe in my Sunday hat. 
Course I had to shoo her out of it, but I don’t 
know as I blame her any.” 

One day the cow which had such an eye for 
sightly spots kicked violently while Mr. Farlowe 
was milking her, sent the pai flying so that all the 
milk was spilled, and overturned the stool. 

“} declare,” said Mr. Farlowe, after a moment’s 
silent contemplation of the ruin his favorite had 
wrought, “I don’t know but I shall have to ay in 
that she is kind of thoughtless, now an’ again.” 
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SAVING THE BRIDGE. 


lhe Army of the Cumberland was toiling slowly 
across Tennessee. The advance-guard had 
bivouacked for the night, with pickets in 
sight of the enemy, guarding a bridge at the only 
practicable crossing of a narrow, deep stream that 
coursed its way through ragged bluffs. The author 
of “Old Army Sketches” tells how the bridge was 
saved : 


Delay meant destruction of the bette. for the 
commander of the army could see that the enemy 
was tearin up the bridge Soong. 

“Dunkard,” said the general, “that bridge must 
be saved at any cost. 
charge!” 

A column of cavalry filed into the road, and 
without sound of bugle or command other than 
Dunkard’s “Follow me, men!” they dashed for 
the bridge. 

The enemy’s guns had already reached the oppo- 
site side of the stream and were about to unlimber. 
A party of sappers were pulling up planks when 
Dunkard, at the head of his column, thundered on 
to the board floor. 

Dashing forward at headlong speed, with his 
saber arm full extended across the roadway, as if 
to indicate that none should pass him, he suddenly 
discovered a yawning Fe in the bridge flooring. 
Drawing in the reins, Dunkard steadied his horse 
for the leap. Landin safely, he found himself 
alone on the enemy’s side, but he dashed on with 
a loud and ringing cheer. 

The thundering noise of the charge on the bridge 
and the fire of advancing troops caused the a 
to break, and Dunkard found himself alone with 
the guns, for the gunners had scampered in all 
directions. 

His men dismounted and came over the gap by 
means of the stringers, and quickly joine im. 

he way was clear and the rest was easy. The 
bridge was rapidly repaired, and the crossing of 
the army began. 

“We are — of you, Dunkard!” said the 
adjutant. “How did you ever have the courage 
to jump over twenty feet of water to a pile of 
loose flooring boards?” 

“Didn’t you hear my old captain say, ‘Dunkard, 
that bridge must be saved at any cost. Lead your 
my to the charge!’ There was nothing else to 

jo.” 


Lead your men to the 
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LARRY’S PROMOTION. 


‘¢ W dle, is it?” said Mrs. Flaherty, bridling. “If 
| annybody had said that same but yersilf, 
Mrs. O’Rourke, that’s been the good friend 
to us all, and fished the bye himself out o’ the 
ould cistern oncet wid yer blessed good grip on 
the little breeches of him—ah, well, you may call 
him idle if ye like. ’Tis but a careless way of 
spaking, and no rale discompliment. 


“Tubbe sure, Larry’s niver one to howld a job 
a the toime the job howlds his fancy. ’Tis 
Mike’s the stiddy one—yis; if he wasn’t, what- 
iver’d become of him? ’Tis not himself could 
drop a job in the middle, and take his bit of a 
rist, and thin get another job anny toime, annyhow, 
annywhere, the minute he was ready for it. But 
Larry, that has the way wid him, and the shmile 
onhim— ‘There’s a quare thing about the bye’s 
ears,’ ’twas his grandmother used to be saying. 
‘They niver hear No whin ’tis said to him the first 
toime ; and whin ’tis repated, ’tis Yis/’ And that’s 


so. 

“Ah, now, Mrs. O’Rourke, ye know betther! 
Partial? Me? Me that loves the pair of thim as 
ayquil as me two eyes? Ah, thin, niver! But I 
know what I know. 

“Whin ye say that Mike’s a foine, stiddy worker 

and shares his wages wid his mother like the goc 
son he is, saints forbid I shud deny it. But me 
youngest—me Larry—’twas him wint fightin’ to 
oy a — in his sodger clo’es and ready to 
be kilt like a hayro. And now he’s promoted to be 
a veteran. Sure, twas years afther the big war 
befure Patrick was that; but here’s te niver 
shtopping like his father to be a corporil and a 
sergeant on the way, but just making the one 
grand lape of it, and a veteran at twinty-sivin, 

“Mike is a good bye; but me Larry, praise hivin! 
is the pride of his counthry, and an honor to the 
Flahertys, and the joy of me ould heart. ’Tis the 
impartial judgmint of a mother.” 
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SEEING THE ELEPHANT. 


few years ago, when Japan was getting a 
A knowledge of naval and military matters 
in Europe, a young Japanese prince was 
attached to a German training-ship on a cruise 
in tropical waters. The ship called at Trinidad 
while Lady Broome was mistress of the Govern- 
ment House, and a state dinnér was given the 
ship’s officers and their Japanese cadet. The 
latter was accompanied by his interpreter, and the 
colloquial part of the entertainment is described 
by Lady Broome. 


He did not dance, nor seem to care about music 
or anything else which was going on, so it fell to 
my lot to walk with him round the large salon and 
show him whatever I thought might possibly 
interest him. Of course his two gentlemen were in 
close attendance, or we should indeed have suf- 
fered conversational shipwreck. 

When I arrived at an enormous elephant’s foot, 
I thought that we had now certainly reached a 
turning-point in the tide of boredom which had 
evidently set in for the poor youth. But in spite 
of my explanation of how the big beast had fallen 

my eldest son’s rifle, and various exciting 
details, all duly passed on by the other gentlemen, 
I could not see the faintest trace of interest or 
even of comprehension in that immovable ivory 
countenance. 

At last the secretary murmured, “Highness 
not know elephant ver well.” This was indeed 
despairing, but my eye was caught by a_clums 
little ebony model of an elephant, which I seiz 





“Kind of a roving critter, she is,” he said one | 


day, referring to a cow which had wandered from 


as an object-lesson, handing it to the secretary 
and saying, “Please explain to his highness that 
this is an elephant.” The prince murmured some 
words in reply, which were translated to me as: 


ly, 
“Ah, I see! A large sort of pig.” 





arena! a 























THE FARMER’S FRIEND. 
By Dora Read Goodale. 
he farmer’s friend is the sable 
crow, 
But the farmer doesn’t think so, 0-ho! 
A robber he is, as all men know. 
Caw! 
He wears a suit as black as a sloe, 
And pulls the corn before it can grow. 
Up with a hand, and off he’ll go! 
Pshaw! 






Beetles and worms, his friends maintain, 
Furnish his crop and feed his brain, 
But the farmer thinks it isn’t so plain— 
Pshaw! 
While a shabby old coat, too poor to mend, 
Flapping its arms, you may depend 
Will never deter the farmer’s friend! 
Caw! 
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THE STAR GAME. 


By K. B. Walker. 


* e came to the country to live 
W out-of-doors, and it has rained 
two days!’’ said Grace. And 

then all the children broke out together : 
























THE SOLDIER LADDIE. 
By Sarah Chamberlin Weed. 
H° was a soldier laddie, 
And he stood erect and grand, 
With toes turned out, and cap atilt, 
And musket in his hand. 
Oh, the way he held his musket 
Was indeed beyond compare, 
Such firmness, such precision, 
Such a military air! 
Was his musket a real mauser? 
Was his coat of khaki made? 
Was the frown upon his forehead 
One to make a foe afraid? 











‘*What can we do?’’ 

Mama put down her book and smiled. 
‘‘Why not make up a game?’’ 

‘You make it up and we’ll play it,”’ 
said Mary, sagely. 

Mama looked thoughtfully at the five 
yellow heads clustered round her chair. 
‘*T have it, chicks!’’ she cried. ‘‘We’ll 
play the star game.”’ 

‘‘What is it?’’ cried the five. 

‘*You shall see. Bess, bring me my 
scissors and that large sheet of gold 
paper in my top bureau drawer. Mary, 
ask Bridget for a candle and candlestick. 





Grace, make a tiny bit of flour paste.’’ 

Away they all flew except Dotty and 
Daisy, who jumped up and down, 
erying, ‘‘Are you going to leave us out 
’cause we’re young ?’’ 

“*You are to be the best part of the 
star game,’’ said mama. 

Bess brought the scissors and gold 
paper, and the little girls watched mama 
curiously while she cut out a sun with 
rays, two stars and a crescent moon. 

Then Grace brought the paste, and the 
fun began. 














No. His jacket and his musket 
And the cap upon his head— 
In fact this soldier laddie 
Was all made of gingerbread. ° 
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NUTS TO CRACK. 


1. SLICED WORDS. 
Add decay to a vehicle and make a vege- 
table; a Spanish title of honor to a number 
and make a sinew; an avoirdupois to a 
small bed and make a fabric. 


2. ANAGRAMS—BOYS’ NAMES, 
He comes here to do chores for us; 
Not a chore does he leave undone. 
O what a mess! O what a muss! 
When he shot the /oons with his gun. 





At first he’d sit and lie round and shirk, 
And toot on his silver horn, 

And so ma thought he’d better work. 
“Up,la!” he cries at morn. 


He painted an axle red; 
He brought Jive carp for me. 
He'd keep pet hens, he said. 
He loves to wander free. 
He feeds the red daw oats, 
He is to drive to-day. 
But first of all he bai/s the boats. 
He can cipher short sums, they say. 





There are no looms at work in the mill. 
He looks gay in scarf of blue. 

There’s the doctor. Is any one ill? 
Plant cedars and larches, too. 

This rain and mud end all our play. 
Those stones will lame us. 

Must widen all the paths to-day. 
Do you know this trick, pa? See! 


He can add Vi and V and IT, 
Though he’s in the lowest grade. 

We're rid, Arch, knave, at last of you, 
Lo, chains make you afraid. 


Heard the din? Yes, when it rose 
n tin can tones. 

1 am sober, 1 suppose ; 
I can drag line for those. 


When ’twas tenser held 
How he fussed and Jlared! 
“No longer an umpire!” now he yelled. 
Oh, no, we none of us cared. 





On Bessie’s white forehead mama 
pasted the sun; on Grace’s the moon; 
on Dotty’s and Daisy’s a wonderful star. 

“TIT can’t imagine this game,’’ said Grace. 
But mama only laughed. 

Then came Mary with the candle, and in a 
moment was told to light it. By this time five 
little girls were much excited. 

“‘Now Bessie stands in the center of the 
room, holding the lighted candle; Mary stands 
at a little distance from Bessie.’’ 

**And what shall we do?’’ begged Dotty and 
Daisy. 

“You may stand in this corner, dears, until 
I tell you to come out; and Grace may stand 
in the opposite corner. Now we’re ready to 
begin. Bessie is the sun, Mary is the earth, 
Grace the moon, Dotty and Daisy are stars. 
Bess must stand still while Mary revolves round 
her in a circle, very slowly indeed. 

“‘When Mary turns her back to the sun—the 
candle-light—you will know it is night, and 
Grace and Dotty and Daisy—the moon and 
stars—must come out and shine.’’ 

All the little girls clapped their hands. 
game went splendidly. 

After a while they added more to the game. 
Mary divided the chalk cirele into four parts, 
and in one Bess seattered bits of paper for 
winter snow; in another Dotty and Daisy 
sprinkled red clovers out of mama’s vase, for 
summer days; in the third Grace placed a rosy 
apple for autumn; and Bridget came with a 
piece of maple-sugar on a plate for spring. 

Mary stopped at the close of each season, 
3ess put down the candle, and they ‘‘made 
believe’? some more. When it was the summer 
season they went to the ocean for a dip and a 
frolic; when it was winter they went skating 
and snow-shoeing over the hills; in fall they 
were off for a nutting expedition. 

Bridget watched the game with arms crossed, 
her honest face amazed. 

“‘Who would think,’’ she said, ‘‘that the old 
earth was capering round the sun like that!’’ 


The 
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MOTHER BIDDY’S STORY. 


By Joshua F. Crowell. 


am a hen, and my name is Mrs. Biddy. I 
should like to tell you the story of what 
happened to me last spring. 

I had been in the habit of laying one egg a 
day in the corner nest in the hen-house, but— 
in some strange way these eggs always disap- 
peared. What was my surprise to find, one 
day in April, fifteen eggs in my nest! I was 


So pleased I sat on them, and spread out my | 





DRAWN BY CULMER BARNES. 


TWO LITTLE INDIANS AND A BABY BUFFALO. 


feathers, and kept them warm for three weeks, 
and then fourteen eggs became chickens. One 
wouldn’t change, and had to be left. 

I was a proud mother when I led my fourteen 
children, all dressed in yellow down, out of the 
hen-house to our new and commodious barrel 
home. 

I had such a time naming them! The first 
day I could only think of Fluff, Puff, Buff, 
Duff and Muff. The next day I thought of 
Downy and Brownie. Then I couldn’t think 
of any more, and the rest of my children were 
never named; but it did not matter, for there 
were so many of them and they were so lively, 
I always got excited, forgot their names and 
called them all ‘‘Cluck! Cluck !’’ 

O the dear little ones, how soon they learned 
their lessons! Why, when they were only one 
day old they learned to eat, pick and peck, and 
to sleep huddle-cuddle! 

Every one of the little dears could sing 
‘*Peep-a-peep !’? They were so happy playing 
games. ‘‘ Hide-and-seek’’ was the favorite. 
Fluff or Puff or Buff or Duff or Muff would 
hide under my feather or wing, and stick a 
little head out and sing, ‘‘Peep!’’ 
the others would run to seek. 





Then all} 
The most exciting | needed the protection of their mother. 


game was called ‘‘tug of life,’’ or 
squirm worm.’’ Whenever in my scratching I 
found a wiggly worm, I always clucked my 
loudest clucks, and all the little chicks would 
run pell-mell. Whoever got the worm would 
run, and all the others join the fun. 

They grew so fast and ran about so lively I 
had all I could do, with fourteen such children 
under my feet, to keep from stepping on them. 
As my children grew older they learned to 
scratch a little for themselves, and they made 
such a fuss about coming in nights! I would 
go into my barrel home and sing my best and 
most coaxing cluck, but some of my dears would 
linger outside, and run and hide, and under 


the barrel creep, and get lost, and cry, ‘‘Peep! | 


peep ? 

If they had only minded my first ‘‘Cluck!’’ 
all would have been well. 

I have no more trouble now; they are all 
grown up to young roosterhood and young hen- 
hood, and hardly look at their mother, although 
we use the same roost. 
sometimes in the night, when in the distance is 
heard the bark of our fearful enemy, the fox, 
my children draw closer to me, as if they still 
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THE FOOLISH POLLY-WOG. 


By Blanche Elizabeth Wade. 
foolish little Polly-wog grew tired of quiet pools; 
He said that he would not go where the fish were found in schools; 

He thought that he would just step out on his new legs and see 
If any other creature had to study hard as he. 
Now when he rushed out through the reeds, he heard the rushes read; 
They spelled aloud the hardest words whenever there was need. 
He looked about and found the trees were learned in every branch; 
They turned their leaves so very fast it made his brown cheeks blanch. 
The daisies were fine penmen—ne'er forgot to dot their i's; 
They dotted all the meadows, too, they were so very wise. 
And e’en the birds that soared aloft loved well air-rithmetic ; 
In making out a good long bill they all were very quick. 
At night the stars came out, and shortly after seven 
He saw how very faithfully they studded all the heaven. 
And when an owl called out, *‘Who!l who!” he scarce could stand it all. 
The owl so old and wise did look, it made him feel quite small. 
The owl said, ** You're a Polly-wog. What is a polygon?” 
Which scared the tadpole so he thought his head was not quite on. 


**Come, tell me quickly," said the owl. 


“Don't wait until the dawn." 


**I do not Know a polygon, but I'm a Polly-gone!”" 
So saying, down went Polly-wog, ashamed as he could be, 
And now he's joined the school of fish to learn his A B C. 





| 
| 





I have noticed that | 


| bird. Honest and partly maudlin. 





3. RIDDLES. 
I. 


Although my home is in the sky and I 
am a twin, I am also a large and oily bean. 


r ‘pulling the | | I’ve been found useful in moving heavy furniture 


land belong to the family of rodents. ‘For many 
years my presence on the table was considered a 
necessity. 
If. 

I am dull and sometimes shiny ; 

I am large and very tiny; 

I am hard and likewise soft, 

And you may throw me high aloft. 

To some I bring much gladness; 

Prefixed by black, much sadness. 

Where wintry winds do blow 

You may roll me out of snow. 

I am where there’s musie and mirth, 

And I am like this beautiful earth. 


I am found in banner, but not in glee; 

Iam found in business, but not in fee; 

I am found in tremble, but not in sc are 

I am found in terrible, but not in rare 

I am found in stumble, but not in dizzy, 

And wherever you find me you will find me busy. 


4. HIDDEN PROVERRS. 
Find one word of a proverb concealed in each 
of the following quotations: 
I. 
“Oh, what a tangled web we weave 
When first we practise to deceive. 
“He knew what was what.” 
“If he had been as you, and you as he, 
You would have slipt like him.’ 
“Flowers preach to us if we will hear.” 


Il. 
“Banish that fear; my flame can never waste, 
For love sincere refines upon the taste. 
“Love, which is the essence of God, is not for 
levity, but for the total worth of man. 
“The miser is as much in want of what he has 
as of what he has not.’ 
“The throne of another is not stable for thee.” 


5. REVERSIBLE WORDS, 

Reverse to snap and make an article much used 
by dressmakers; the present and make gained ; 
wicked and make to exist; to separate and make 
a snare; to strike gently and make a bore for the 
purpose of letting out a liquid; a black resinous 
substance and make an animal found in barns and 
houses; uncooked and make strife; to reject and 
make a common vegetable. 





6. HISTORIC AMERICANS, 
Cleansing and a measure. Insane, 
a relative. An unfinished dance 


myself and 
A chattering 
A city in Eng- 
land. A concession. A network and to move 
gently. A story and an alternative. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. 1. What does yes spell? 1. Advice. rr. 
One_ studies his lessons, the other lessens his 
studies. iv. In the dictionary. v. Within the 
letter O. vi. Re and sol (ray and sole fish). 

2. 1. Tend, err—ten- 
der. 1. Con, stir, nay, 6. 
shun—consternation. 

3. Mother. 


ANEMONE 
NOMINAL 
TERRACE 


EAKDROP 

4. Mad, mar, May, LEADETH 
meed, meet, mug, nap, OPHELIA 
net, nib, note. PELICAN 
5. 1. Wrest, rest. 11. ENTREAT 


Suit, suite (sweet). 
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Famous Story- Tellers 


ISRAEL ZANGWILL H. RIDER HAGGARD 
MARY E. WILKINS FREEMAN 
FRANK R. STOCKTON WM. D. HOWELLS 
LOUISA M. ALCOTT ALPHONSE DAUDET 
THOMAS HARDY HARRIET BEECHER STOWE JULES VERNE 
‘*CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK ”’ FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT 
REBECCA HARDING DAVIS Cc. A. STEPHENS BRET HARTE 
MRS. BURTON HARRISON SIR WALTER BESANT 
WILKIE COLLINS GEN. LEW WALLACE ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS 
HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD MRS. FLORA ANNIE STEEL 
JESSE LYNCH WILLIAMS G. W. CABLE CHARLES READE 
GEN. CHARLES KING W. CLARK RUSSELL 
‘OCTAVE THANET”’ SARAH ORNE JEWETT J. T. TROWBRIDGE 
MARGARET DELAND EMERSON HOUGH PAUL LEICESTER FORD 
F. T. BULLEN ‘‘ IAN MACLAREN’”’ “OLIVE SCHREINER”’ 
HARRY STILLWELL EDWARDS JANE BARLOW 
MRS. OLIPHANT J. M. BARRIE JACK LONDON NORMAN DUNCAN 
SARAH BARNWELL ELLIOTT ARTHUR STANWOOD PIER 
EDEN PHILLPOTTS HAROLD FREDERIC HAMLIN GARLAND 
STEWART EDWARD WHITE CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS 
ERNEST THOMPSON SETON JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS ALICE BROWN 
MARY STEWART CUTTING GRACE KING 


RUDY ARD KIPLING 
SIR GILBERT PARKER 
WILLIAM BLACK 


Statesmen, Administrators and Jurists 


W. E. GLADSTONE JAMES G. BLAINE HON, J. G. CARLISLE 
HON. THEODORE ROOSEVELT HON. GROVER CLEVELAND 
HANNIBAL HAMLIN’ HON. JOHN D. LONG THOMAS B. REED 
MARQUIS OF DUFFERIN AND AVA GEORGE F. HOAR 
RT. HON. JUSTIN McCARTHY RT. HON. JAMES BRYCE DUKE OF ARGYLL 
HON. LYMAN J. GAGE LORD CHIEF JUSTICE RUSSELL of Killowen 
CARL SCHURZ WU TING-FANG EMILE OLLIVIER 
HON. HENRY CABOT LODGE HON. JOSEPH W. FOLK 
GEORGE G. VEST HON. DAVID J. BREWER HON, S. N. D. NORTH 
HON. CHARLES EMORY SMITH HON. WILLIAM R. MERRIAM 
SIR CHENTUNG LIANG-CHENG LORD CURZON of Kedleston 


Historians and Biographers 


EDWARD EVERETT HALE JOHN FISKE 
THE RIGHT REV. MANDELL CREIGHTON JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE 
E. A. FREEMAN JAMES PARTON DEAN FARRAR 
COL. T. W. HIGGINSON PROF. GOLDWIN SMITH 
LADY VERNON HARCOURT H. A. TAINE PROF. RODOLFO LANCIANI 


FRANCIS PARKMAN 


Famous Educators 


PRESIDENT DWIGHT, of Yale PRESIDENT PRITCHETT, of lass. Inst. of Tech. 
PRESIDENT GILMAN, of Johns Hopkins 
DR. W. T. HARRIS, U.S. Com. of Education PRESIDENT WILSON, of Princeton 
PRESIDENT HALL, of Clark University 
PRESIDENT PATTON, of Princeton PRESIDENT REMSEN, of Johns Hopkins 
PRESIDENT ANGELL, of the University of Michigan P 
PRESIDENT WHITE, of Cornell PRESIDENT TAYLOR, of Vassa 
ANDREW S. DRAPER, Commissioner of Education, State of New York 
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$ 00 Personally 
33: Conducted 
== Excursions. 


Colonists’ one-way tickets Chicago to the 
Pacific Coast, via the Chicago, Union Pacific 
& North-Western Line, are on sale daily 
during March and April at the rate of 
$33.00. Correspondingly low rates from all 
points. Double berth in tourist sleeping- 
car only $7.00, through without change to 
San Francisco, Los Angeles and Portland. 
No extra charge on our personally con- 
ducted tours. Write for itinerary and full 
particulars to S. A. HUTCHISON, 
Mgr. Tourist Dept., 212 Clark Street, 

Chicago, Illinois. 
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The 


xe Pneumatic fi 


‘The latest great invention for the Game. 

Boys — investigate this ball. 

Unlike all others, it does not go soft or 
punky, but plays fast and snappy like a new 
ball for nine innings or a dozen games. 

You know how quickly the best old-style 
balls go soft —they don’t outlast the cover. 

This ball does, and when the cover is 
worn just put the ball in the box it came in 
and mail it to us with g0c. Back will come 
your ball, good as new, with a new cover, 
postage prepaid. 


How to Select a Good Baseball 


That’s the name of a book we want to send you, 
free. It tells all about all kinds of baseballs; why 


e 
I 


the best old-style ball must_go soft and punky 
after a few innings; why the Pneumatic can’t 
lose its life— how we waterproof it just under the 
leather cover — how the leather cover is the only 
thing about the Pneumatic to wear out —why the 
Pneumatic always plays like the best old-style 
balls play when they are new. 

The Pneumatic Kall is the first great improve- 
ment in baseballs in years— has consistent play- 
ing — that suit the modern game to a tee. 

All about it in the book. Write for it to-day. 


See what that great ball player, Lajoie, of the 
Cleveland. Americans, has to say about it. Write 
for it to-day. This book is of vital interest to 
every lover of the national game. 


Your original Pneumatic Baseball 
will cost you $1.25 at dealer’s or of us 
direct by mail if you are not readily 
supplied. Thereafter you can have a 
new highest grade ball by paying 40c. 
for a new cover. But write for the . 
book — quick, before the season is on. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., 
Ball Dept., 1106 E. Market St., Akron, Ohio. 




















Premoette 


Measures only 4} x 6 (open), 13 x 37 x 43 
(closed). It is the smallest camera in the 
world for pictures of practical size—so small 
that it can be easily carried in any boy’s 
pocket. 

Loads in daylight with Premo Film Pack, 
Has automatic shutter and makes full size 2} 
x 8} pictures of exceptional quality. Weighs 
only 11 ounces, Costs but $5.00. 

Artistic catalogue of this and twenty 
other models mailed on request 


Rochester Optical Co. 
28 South St. Rochester, N. Y. 











Sprague’s 
“Junior League” 
Baseball Shirt 







Full 

mae and Pants. 
and PERFECT in Fit and ge! 
Very ade. Gray flannel, trimme 
Latest with blue collar and cuffs 


with latest style of cap to 
match. Absolutely fast 





- colors. Don’t buy old- 
i fashioned padded 
suits ; they’re out of 
date, unsatisfac- 
tory, and no longer 
worn. Ask for the 
“Junior League” 
at the store where 
ou bu your 
clothes. We stand 
back of this suit and 
arantee it better 
than any other suit at 
or near the same price. 
Sent post-paid (shirt 
and trousers) for 


95 cts. 


if your store hasn’t 
them. Money refunded 
uf not satisfactory. 

ap » match and 
red belt with stitched 
edges and adjustable 
buckle, 20c.addi*ional. 
Sizes 8 to 16 years. 

In ordering by mail 
give size of last suit 
of clothes. 


FRED’K H. SPRAGUE CO. 
60 Main St., Orange, Mass. 























Buying a Piano 


WwW EN you buy a piano you find plenty 
of questions arising to confuse you; 
style, finish, make, etc. 

up for consideration; it should. 
Some of these questions can be dismissed 
quickly and others of them can be avoided. 
The question of style is generally settled 


Each comes 


in favor of the upright piano; it has been proven to be the correct 


shape. 


Wood and finish are easily decided upon. 


Avoid the question of grades; buy from a factory that makes 


only one grade; the best. 


The Crown Piano is the same always, everywhere; it knows no 
variation in quality; even time cannot alter its exquisite tone. 


Nearly forty years of severe tests have proved this. 


that lasts. 


The piano 


Let us tell you where to look for the good points in a piano. 


Send for catalogue M. 


Geo. P. Bent 


Crown Block, Chicago 
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Cooper's Underwear has, 


Every genuine 


“Tras 


—silkateen cotton and wool. 














UNDERWEARLU 


is in a Class by itself. It is original, exclusive, unlike 
any other. lt has imitators galore; competitors none. 
aside from 
durability, a peculiar elasticity, which is the source 
of the utmost comfort and satisfaction. 

It has “the stretch that goes back.” 

The wonderful Spring Needle fabric is the founda- 
tion of the Cooper superiority. This fabric is exclu- 
Sively Knitted on machines of our own invention and 
manufacture, and the secret of its remarkable elas- 
ticity and durability is Known only to us. 

You should wear Cooper's. 
underwear of character and quality. 


Made in union and two-piece suits in all the various sizes—weights and colors 4 
FOR SALE BY BEST DEALERS. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


COOPER MFG. CO., Bennington, Vermont. 
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It is the 
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For the teeth use “Brown's Camphorated Sapona- 
ceous Dentifrice.” The only sure preventive of deposits 
of injurious matter on the teeth. [Adr. 











TAMPS. Sheets of 50 Cuban Revenues, unused, for the names of 
S two collectors and 2c. postage. Toledo Stamp Co., Toledo, 0. 


HENDERSON'S LAWN GRASS 


WILL GIVE 


A PERFECT LAWN 
IN 
SIX WEEKS 


Per bushel, $5.00; peck, $1.50; quart, 25c.; 
expressage prepaid. 
Our booklet “Everything for the Lawn” 
mailed free if you mention this paper. 

























Peter Henderson & Co.°new voun 











For Home-Made Garments 





Use the fabrics made 
only by the 


King Philip 
Mills, 


A FEW OF THEM BEING 
No. 200 Long Cloth. 
No. 2611 Nainsook. 
No. 2611 Lady Cloth. 
Comfort Cloth. 
King Philip Cambric. 
FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


Refuse the ‘‘just as good" and insist upon 
having the 


King Philip Mills Fabrics. 



































Necco 
Seal is the 
mark by which 

you can identify 500 
different kinds of the choicest 
confectionery, ranging from 
hard candies to bon bons. To 
understand their high standard 
of excellence, ask your dealer for 


and by them judge the quality of | 
all of the other varieties. Necco 
Sweets are above the requirements 
of the Pure Food Laws. All dealers 
who sell high-grade goods have 
them. If yours does not, send us 
25 cents for an attractive package 
of Lenox Chocolates ; or, better still, 
send $1.00 for a special package in 
a handsome art box. Either pack- 
age sent postpaid. 
NEW ENGLAND 

CONFECTIONERY COMPANY, J 









Boston, Mass. 


While Waiting for 
the Doctor 
USE 


ONDS 


EXTRACT 


Accidents happen every 
day. Do you know what : 
to do should one happen? ff 


FREE 


FIRST AID BOOK 
Tells you what to do in case of 
shock, fainting, « o 
sprains, bleeding 
scalds, fractures, | 
etc., based on surgical prac- 
tice. This book should be in 
every home 
Sent Free for the Asking. 
Write to Pond’s Extract Co., 
Dept. 19, 78 Hudson St., 
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CURRENT EVENTS 











Msnictes Ownership of street railways 
was the chief issue in the Chicago city 
election, April 2d. Mayor Dunne, Democrat, 
who was a candidate for reélection, favored the 
immediate carrying out of that policy. The 
Republican candidate, Frederick Busse, was 
opposed to this course. The city council, al- 
though under Democratic control, had passed 
ordinances over the mayor’s veto, providing for 
20-year franchises for street-car companies, 
universal transfers, a 5-cent fare, the payment 
to the city of 55 per cent. of the net profits, and 
the right of the city to purchase the railways 
at a certain price. These traction ordinances 
were submitted to a referendum, at the same 
time with the election of mayor. They were 
approved by a large majority, and Mr. Busse 
was elected to succeed Mr. Dunne. 


Ca 


Roosevelt, March 29th, issued an order for 
a popular election in the Philippines for dele- 
gates to the proposed legislative assembly. The 
election will be held July 30th. The order 
applies only to the people of the territory not 
inhabited by the Moros or other non-Christian 
tribes. The assembly will consist of not less 
| than 50 nor more than 100 members, and after it 
is organized all the legislative power hitherto 





| conferred upon the Philippine commission will | 


be vested in a legislature consisting of two 
| houses, the Philippine commission and the 
| assembly. . 


& 


olitical Crimes in Russia. — Doctor 


Jollos, editor of the Russki Viedomosti 
at Moscow, was killed by a political assassin 
March 27th. Doctor Jollos was one of the most 
influential liberal leaders, and a member of the 
first Duma. His murder is attributed to the 
reactionary faction, and was made the occasion 
of an impressive demonstration in the Duma, 
when the entire membership rose and remained 
standing for two minutes as a tribute of respect 
to his memory. ——March 28th an unsuccessful 
attempt was made to kill Rear-Admiral Greve, 
commandant of the port of St. Petersburg. A 
| bomb was thrown at him, but it failed to explode. 





| 
& 
anna and Morocco.—Continued lawless- 
ness in Morocco, unchecked by the govern- 
| ment and culminating in the murder of a French 
subject, has forced France to intervene to secure 
reparation and the protection of foreigners ; and 
a French force has occupied the town of U jda. 
The necessity of this action is generally recog- 
nized in Europe; and Germany, the power most 
sensitive to any possible French encroachments, 
has made no protest. 
| ge Immigration.—The limits within 
which a state may legally-encourage immi- 
gration have been defined by Attorney-General 
Bonaparte, in reply to questions submitted by 
the Governor of South Carolina. It appears 
that a state may advertise abroad its induce- 
ments to immigrants, and may pay the passage- 
money of immigrants out of the public funds of 
the state, but individuals or associations con- 
tributing money for such purposes would be 
liable to penalty under the law, although the 
immigrants thus aided could not be excluded if 
they came free from any contract or agreement. 
Under the new law, which takes effect July 
1st, aliens who are induced to migrate by reason 
of offers or promises will be excluded, even 
when there is no contract of employment. 
& 


alusha Aaron Grow, the veteran ex- 

Congressman from Pennsylvania, died 
March 31st, of old age. He was 83 years old. 
He was in Congress for 20 years, 12 of them 
in his young manhood, = = 
from 1851 to 1863, and 9 || 
late in life, from 1894 to || 
1903. He began his polit- | 
ical career as a Free-soil 
Democrat, but became a 
Republican midway in his 
first period of service. In 
one election he had the | 
unusual distinction of be- 
ing chosen by a unanimous | 
vote. He was Speaker of 
the 37th Congress, and — 
was a trusted adviser of President Lincoln. 
Mr. Grow was known as the father of the 
homestead law. He began urging that measure 
in his first term in Congress, and continued 
pressing it until, in his sixth term, it was 
passed, and it was his privilege as Speaker to 
sign it. 





GaLusna A. Grow. 


& 


pear Henry Walker, one of the leading 
Republicans of Massachusetts, and a Repre- 
sentative in Congress from that state 1889-99, 
died April 3d, aged 77. Mr. Walker, as a boy, 
worked in his father’s shoe factory. He early 
developed business capacity, and built up a great 
manufacturing industry. In Congress he was 
chairman of important committees, and was an 
effective speaker and writer on the currency, 











New York a | 





the tariff, and similar questions. 


| hme 1 ges Assembly.— President | 




















Remains 


in the 
Family 


That sentiment which 
attaches itself to the 
things which are 
handed down from one 


| generation to another is 
‘similarly exemplified in 
The Youths Companion 
and in 


ROGERS BROS. 


silver plate. Silver of this 


brand has been in use in 
| many homes through three 
| ° . 
generations. This mark 


“847 ROGERS BROS,” 
should always be 
your guide in pur- 
chasing silver 
plate. It stands 


for time-tried 

‘quality, and the 

|| artistic patterns, styleand fin- 
ish of knives, forks, spoons, 
| etc.areof such unusual merit 
| astoinvitecarefulinspection. ff 





Ask your dealer to show 
you ‘1847 ROGERS BROS.” 
ware, and accept no sub- 
stitute if you wish the 
best in silver plate. 


Send for Catalogue 
“D-99,” showing the 


various patterns. 


MERIDEN 
BRITANNIA CO., 
Meriden, Conn. 
(Internationa! Silver Co., 

Successor) 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 

SAN FRANCISCO, 

HAMILTON, Canada 





Ilustration from top to 
bottom shows: 


| Berkshire Fruit Knife 


(Saw Back) 
Priscilla Dessert Knife 
Avon Medium Knife 
Vintage Fork H. H. 
Priscilla Sugar Spoon 
Avon Orange Spoon 
Lotus Soup Spoon 
Vintage Chocolate 

Muddler 


Vintage Baby 
Spoon 


S59 PIO —S Hy mS 











Water Works 
For The Home 


Running water in kitchen, bath room or laundry is as 
easy for the family in the country as in large cities, 
with the Leader Water Supply System. This tank 
in your basement, or buried in the ground, is full of 
air—when the water is pumped in, the air is compressed 


and forces the water through the pipes all over th 
ouse. Easy to install—write us about your house, 
and our Engineer will suggest the kind of outfit you 


need. Our booklet—‘How / Solved the Water Sup- 
bly Problem” is free—Write for it today. 


LEADER WATER SUPPLY SYSTEM 
Leader Iron Works, 2170 Jasper St., Decatur, Ill. 























BREAD 


No matter what luck 
you’ve had before, you 
can make good bread. It is merely a question of 
thorough and proper kneading, and this is done 
quickly and easily without possibility of failure by the 


anning- 
owman 
“ECLIPSE” 


Bread Maker 


Put in the ingredients and turn the handle three 
minutes. That is all there is to it. Then put the 
cover on and let it rise. 







The Manning-Bowman Eclipse Bread Moker will make 
better bread than you can buy or make by any 
other process, and will save half the cost. 


The bread made from a barrel of flour will cost 
$10.00 less than you would pay the baker for the same 
amount. Besides, you have the satisfaction of eating 
home-made bread of known quality and cleanliness, 

At leading dealers. Write for descrip- 
tive booklet “ DD-12,” giving recipes for 
breads, rolls and cakes. \NY/) 


. MANNING, BOWMAN & CO.. ) 
There is 


More to 
Paint Than Color 


The paint buyer who goes no deeper into 
the paint question than color often pays 
for paint protection he does not get. 

















































Carter Strictly Pure White Lead is every 
atom paint; a perfect protecting pigment 
with natural affinity for pure linseed oil. 
If you want perfect paint protection at 
lowest possible cost, and wonderful color 
durability that holds any color or tint 
without fading, there is no substitute for 


CARTER 
I” White Lead 





Insist on its use and avoid worthless 
imitation mixtures loaded with substitutes 
for pure white lead, used solely to cheapen 
the product. 


Carter Strictly Pure White Lead wears 
long and evenly, leaving perfect 
foundation for future painting 

| without scraping or burning. 
Will never crack, scale or fade. 


Write for 
our booklet, 
“Pure Paint.” Tells 
how to select paint that 
gives protection as well as 
color, and how to avoid worthless 

| imitations and adulterations, Worth 

money to every owner of a building, but 

| sent free on request, with six beautiful 

| color schemes. Address Dept. U. 


| CARTER WHITE LEAD CO., Chicago, Ill. 
| Factories—Chicago, Omaha. 




























































This Compass is the size 
full nickel case 
avy crystal. Dial 
ac curate ly indicates north, 
sast, south, west, or any degree 








ereof. Useful on land and 
wi ater, prevents you from losing your way. Ev 
body should have one, especially een. Sent 
post-paid on ree eiptot 10c., coin or U.S. 2c. stamps. 
SPORTING GOODS CATALOGUE. 
A big 164-page book, No. 369, describing Guns, Athletic 
Goods, ‘Games ani Noveltie 3, with low net prices, 
mailed for 6 cents, postage. 


NEW YORK SPORTING GOODS CO., 17 Warren St., New York. 








ROMANTIC DEVONSHIRE 


THE LAND MADE FAMOUS BY PHILLPOTTS’ 
NOVELS. 

Phillpotts has made us familiar with romantic 
Devonshire, in his fascinating novels, “The River,” 
“Children of the Mist,’ ete. The characters are 
very human; the people there drink coffee with 
the same results as elsewhere. A writer at Rock 











| their paint of ocher of various shades, pulverized 


| that country. 


colors. They usually represent extinct animals, 
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ae Earliest Artists.—The caves of despair seizes upon these sufferers? Blood and skin 


southern France are the most remarkable in 
the world for their wall pictures, made by pre- 


mammoth, the rhinoceros and the reindeer in 
Some of the pictures are engraved 
in the rock, some are painted with different 


. . . | another to do so. The Cuticura Remedies (consisting 
historic men, who were contemporary with the | o¢ Cuticura Soap to cleanse the skin, Cuticura Oint- 


Make Your Bead Necklaces, 

Is the Despairing Cry of Thousands Card s Jases, Bags apa Purses. atensive 
‘ 8 m 

SGEees wih Dacignty eeenerk “Ccigoed paleta ao Eas 

Skin Humors. Beads for bags. Send for booklet giving 

Do you realize what this disfiguration means to sen- instructions ~f beadwork. Price 10c. 

sitive people? It means isolation, seclusion. It is a | Miss Emma A, Sylvester, 3 Winter 8t., 32, Boston, Mass. 


bar to social and business success. Do you wonder that 


DISFIGURED FOR LIFE 












humors are most obstinate to cure or even relieve. It 
is an easy matter to claim to cure them, but quite 





HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on la 


Get ‘‘ Improved,” no tacks required. 


ment to heal the skin, and Cuticura Resolvent Pills to 
purify the blood) have earned the right to be called 
Skin Cures, because for years they have met with most 
remarkable success. (Adv. 








such as cave-lions and cave-bears. A faithful 
representation of the rhinoceros, with its two 
horns of unequal length, is found in a cavern 
at Font-de-Gaume. The prehistoric artists made 


and mixed in mortars. Four phases of advance 
in this troglodyte art have been distinguished 
by explorers, most of whose discoveries have 
been made within the past four years. 


c) 





House, Orchard Hill, Bideford, North Devon, 
states: are Emperor-Penguin.—This remarkable 
“For 30 years I drank coffee for breakfast and bird is described in the story of Captain 
dinner but some 5 years ago I found that it was | geott’s recent march of 400 miles across the ice- 
producing indigestion and heartburn, and was | = pack that surrounds the 
making me restless at night. These symptoms | eouth polar region as 
were followed by brain-fag and a sluggish mental “ 
joniition. standing nearly 4 feet 
“When I realized this, I made up my mind to high and weighing 80 to 
quit drinking coffee and having read of Postum, | 90 pounds. They have 
I coneluded to try it. I had it carefully made, an abundance of inquisi- 
according to directions, and found to my agree- tiveness, says Mr. E. A. 
able surprise at the end of a week, that I no longer Wilson, naturalist of the 
suffered from either indigestion, heartburn, or =) expedition, and a party 
brain-fag, and that I could drink it at ‘night and j : 
secure restful and refreshing sleep. | | of them meeting a human 
“Since that time we have entirely discontinued | By | being ‘‘will walk up to 
the use of the old kind of coffee, growing fonder | him with dignity and 
and fonder of Postum as time goes on. My diges- stand in a ring all round, 
| with an occasional re- 
mark from one to the 





EMPEROR-PENGUIN WITH CHICK. 


& 
ad 


tive organs certainly do their work much better 
now than before, a result due to Postum Food 
Coffee, I am satisfied. ether.” The vole of 
“AS a table beverage we find (for all the mem- | the penguin is loud 
bers of my family use it) that when properly made | 7 - 
it is most refreshing and agreeable, of delicious and trumpet -like. His 
flavor and aroma. Vigilance is, however, neces- movements are slow and 
sary to secure this, for unless the servants are | stately. His head is black, his back and wings 
watched they are likely to neglect the thorough | bluish- gray, his breast lemon - yellow, with 
boiling which it must have in order to extract the feathers glossy as satin, and he carries a bril- 
goodness from the cereal.” Name given by liant orange patch on the neck and lower bill. 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. Read the little 
book, “The Road to Wellville,” in packages. | 
*There’s a reason.” ore Energy from Coal.—The coal-test- 
ing plant of the Geological Survey, estab- 
| lished a few years ago, has proved that much 
|of the present waste from coal-mines can be 
| utilized to great advantage. For example, slack 
coal and other waste sizes can be formed into 
briquets, which for power-supplying purposes | 
are usually superior to lump coal from the same | 
mines. Another product of the mines which 
the miners have always regarded as waste is | 
**bone’’ coal, which contains more than 45 per 
cent. of ash. This, it has been shown, can be 
usefully employed in gas-producing. It is | 
believed that old dumps will also prove avail- 
able for this purpose. | 
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recent forms of arc-lamps are those in | 
which a stick of magnetite is substituted for | 
carbon in the negative terminal. The magnetite | 
lamp is the result of efforts to find a substance | 
be aque of withstanding exposure in an open | 

2, and giving a white light instead of the | 
po color. of the brilliant flame carbon lamps. | 
|| | To inerease its efficiency, a small percentage of 
| other metallic oxids is added to the magnetite. 
It is found that the flame in these lamps is fed 
|| only by the negative electrode, the magnetite 
| sek which alone needs to be replaced from 
time to time, the positive terminal, composed 
| of copper, not being consumed. 


é| 
| agnetite Lamps.— Among the more 
| 
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eppvente from Gunpowder.—Sir An- 

drew Noble, in a recent address before the 
Royal Institution in London on the development 
| of explosives during the last 50 years, related a 
| remarkable story of what occurred during one 
| of his experiments with a gunpowder made 
|| of cordite and carbon. After the explosion, in 
| which the elevation of temperature was esti- 
| mated to have been about 4,300° Centigrade, a 
residue was left in the explosion chamber in 
which Sir William Crookes afterward found 
diamonds. They were, of course, exceedingly 
minute, and must have been formed from the 
carbon under the influence of the immense heat 
and pressure developed at the moment of the 
explosion. 
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_ ie the Seas began.—Prof. C. M. 
Woodward, in his presidential address to 

the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science last December, remarked that recent 
pendulum observations, which indicate the varia- 
tions of gravity, have justified the conclusions 


It im lici | of Professor Dana concerning the permanence 
79 P ty, grace and | of the continents and oceans. The earth’s crust | 


dignity justify its name. |is found to be more dense beneath the oceans 

Best silvér- plated ware than beneath the continents, and it is believed | 
made, as shown b US. Gov- that the distinction between sea and land has | 
ernment assayers test. its basis in the heterogeneity of the material | 


Ask Jour Dealer. Low-Price. 7 composing the interior of the earth. The de- 
- - termining conditions arose in the original aggre- 


Sat. gation of that part of the primitive nebula which 
ONEIDA COMMUNITY: Irv. 








SILVER. 


formed the earth. The ocean basins afterward | 


ONEIDAWNY. Rounded in 1848 CANADA | zradually subsided, and the continental masses 
|| gradually rose, with many fluctuations, but wpon 


| the whole they have never exchanged places. 
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Wood Rollers. Tin Rollers. 


need the “Library of Home-Making” Instantly relieved and 
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B — i bric-a-brac! 12 handsome . * 
rides s. Complete home study courses: et ul n | 0 n $ nae Oe i 
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Cookery, Diet. Health, Economy, Management, Cloth- - 
ing, Children, ete. Booklet and’ sample pages REE. dra 8, medicines, ae 
ee er oe 
t, Vv 5 - | 8 natu shape. ain ns the origina nh 
STAMP pan y bbe ad 1 0 shoe and prevents a deformed aepegmante. More than 
Mexico.’ ube. "Bllippines,ete. oo & OS uC 100,000 sufferers have been ben 
000 ne xec - 1000 hinges. » , 
Agents wanted, 50 per cent. New List . Trial ffer Cre send = gg Bunion ratto you 
-Stegman, 5941 Cote Brilliante Ave., 8t.Louis,Mo. | Send size of shoe and whether right or velit. Ad dress, 


(any size—anything—anywhere) ic. 
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American Photograph > AB ers y, New York. Write $10 i 
YOUNG MAN-The Great "Fest tummnied C4Q ty $2 2 
RAILROADS WANT YOU. with Coaster-Brakes $1 0 to Ad, tires. 


Learn telegraphy here. Situations fur- 
nished that lead to highest positions. 
Good wages. Many of our gra¢ ge a 
now R. R. Supts. Expenses very} ow. Can 
earn your board if desired. 
OW 40-page book about it Free. 
Railroad Wire in ee 
Valentine's a of Tel raphy, 
(Estab. 35 years.) Janesville, 


BIG MONEY TO LADIES 


and young folks in getting up club orders for our 
celebrated Teas, Coffees, Baking Powders, 
Extracts and Spices. Handsome premiums if you 
prefer. For full particulars and price-lists, address, 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
Y-3! Vesey Street, New York, N. Y. 


—‘* STORK” PANTS— 


WATERPROOF 


Keep Baby’s Dresses 
Dry and Sweet 


White. light, adjustable, com- 
fortable. Easily cleansed. 
Will not irritate or sweat. In- 
dispensable to every mother 
5@e. Made from “ Stork" 
Sheeting, $1.00 and $1.50 
a yard. If your dry goods 


’ 
\ 500 ‘See = $7 to $12 
All Makes and Mod- $3to$8 
wels, good as new 
' reat Factory bua thon Sale. 


TEN DAYS’ TRE 

Fires coaster brakes.eundries etc 
half usual prices. Do — buy till 
you get our catalogs. 
MEAD CYCLE 


MERRY GORO 


parenren Lose 





Write at onc 
CO., Dept. Li. ‘Chicago. 

















Ten feet across—not a otey-Sut the real thing. | 

No child too big to enjoy and want one—three-year- 
old can run it—four roomy seats. 

Healthful Outdoor Sport—like rowing—for boys and 
— yaovele one eee s,straightening backs,strengthen- 
dealer hasn't Stork Goods, ng oe children at home and off dusty streets 
send to us. ay imbe. Ke Indorsed by physicians and parents. 
Full-toned organ with every outfit begins playing 
when Merry Go Round starts. Plays any tune. 


Health Merry Go Round Co., "£8" Quincy, Ill. 





Button Neatly Over Regular 
Diaper 


Free —as a useful sample—Baby Sponge 
Bag of Stork Sheeting (also booklet). 


THE STORE CO., Dept. L-11, Boston, Mass. 


Glascock’s Racers 2° the fastest, 




















the easiest running. or Infants 
The only hill-climbers Three Motions: Racing, Semi- | F 
made. Built for chil- of ” Rowing and Rowing. These Invalids 







exercise motions develop all 
muscles of the child's body. 
Physicians Indorse Glas- —s 


dren from 2to 15 years 
old. Having no dead cen- 


so that the littlest tot 4 coek’s—The Standard, 
can climb a grade on a on account of these and 
a Glascock’s e 











Racer. It's 
geared and 
runs faster and 
different from 
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FOOD 


Is Different 


catalogue now. 


J “Pe many other superior 

features. Ask your 

1 . — dealer. Write for | 
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all other Glascock Bros. 
hand- = Mfg. Co., 
i Gear wheels (Sa geo Factory St. BENGER’S FOOD is a self-digestive 


are encased. - 
Muncie, Ind. 


OMO DRESS SHIELDS. 


IMPERVIOUS, HYGIENIC, 
ODORLESS, GUARANTEED. 


ON 


Send for Briefiet, showing’ sizes, styles, and fully 
describing the merits of the Omo Dress Shield. 


THE OMO MFG. CO., Middletown, Conn. 


US 25 CENTS 


To pay express charges. 
and we will eliver prepaid 
to your ponrens, a good 
brush and a sample ca 

ROGERS STAINE F OR FINISH, 
— _ Floor Finish madé 
and also the best general 
finish for Furniture and 
all Interior Woodwork. 
Contents of can will cover 
20 square feet, two coats. 
Mention color wanted: 


food, possessing the all-important advantage 
that in its preparation the one of digestion 
can be determined with the utmost delicacy. 
For this reason, BENGER’S FOOD is 
different from any other food obtainable—it can 
be served so prepared asto suit the exact physical 
condition of the person for whom it is intended. 

BENGER’S FOOD can be enjoyed and 
assimilated with ease when other foods cannot 
be retained. 


Trial package and descriptive booklet om request. If 
your druggist cannot supply you, write to 


BENGER’S FOOD CO., Ltd. 
Dept. 3. 78 Hudson Street, New York. 
LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., Sole Importers. 


WAS RUSTY 
ANDO STIFF 


Read what Catharine Coughin, 126 Edward St., 
Buffalo, New York, pe 

“* Gentlemen. 4 pupchesed recently a bottle of 
*3-in-One’ from the reliable store of Adam Meldrum 
& Anderson Co., used it on a sewing machine that was 
not in use for the past ten years. ¢ machine was 
rusty and “. the screws were , but after two 
hours’ work and giving it a litt fe of the oil it worked 
rapidly, smoothl: - noiselessly. I never used it before, 
- at having heard of i I have given a contents of the 
to two of my frien We have decided to 
he “ the future the oil *3-in- n-One’ on our sewing 
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Mala ac rite Green or’ Trans: Why won't Bad try “*3-in-One"’ ? Write to-day 
accept for free sample bottle and dictionary to 


ERS STAINELOOR Fins 


makes old floors look a. mak 1 floors anc 


G. W. Cole Company, 26 Broadway, New York City. 
woods look beautiful ; giv esa highly artistic finish 
to painted as well as unpainted woods; does not |) : f 
obscure the grain like paint; is far more durable ad | 0 0 od 
than varnish; shows neither heel marks nor 
scratches; is not affected by water ; can be applied A N D N D0 | - b L E S 4 
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by anybody. Detroit White Lead Works, pee Reich 

















The Encyclopedia a speaks of coffee as 
“Important and valua RTICLE OF FOOD 
used since 875 A.D.’’ Also, “uCoftee is exhilarating, 
lightens the sense of fatigue, and SUSTAINS 
strength under prolonged and severe exertion.” 
What better tribute could be paid to coffee than the above 
from this world-famous authority ? 


It describes White House Coffee to the letter. We would 
only add that “ White House” has a flavor never approached 
by any other Coffee; its dependable quality and excellence is 
secured by expert biending of selections from the Mountain 
Districts of the C otfce World whence come the sweet- 
est Coffees, and the White House Brand is prepared for 
market and delivered to you just as we pack it in a thoroughly 
up-to-date coffee establishment, where all the weighing and 
handling is done by automatic machinery, in rooms continu- 
ously supplied with fresh air and flooded with sunlight. 1, 2 
and 3-lb. sealed cansonly. Neverin bulk. All leading grocers. 

Lf you hare not tried “ White House,” pom have 
missed one of the joys of living 


ange WRIGHT CO., Principal Coffee Roasters, ‘Boston-Chicago. 
S — 3 Ezz | 
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"A Halamazoo 


Direct to You’ 


Erid your stove worries! Get a Kalamazoo Stove or Range on a 


360 DAYS’ APPROVAL TEST 


and a $20,000 bank guaranty on durability, convenience and 
ef fuel. You cannot get a better at any price, but you 
save from @ to #40 by buying from the actual manufacturers at 


At least get our prices and compare our offer. Send 
postal for catalogue No. 253. 
Kalamazoe Stove Co., Migrs., Kalamazoo, Michigan, 
Our patent oven thermometer makes baking 
and roasting easy. Ga” 











COACHING 
YELLOWSTONE PARK 


The Yellowstone Park Tour, June 10—September 15, 
includes 143 miles of finest coaching in easy-riding, four- 
horse Abbott-Downing Concord vehicles over Government 
built roadways, the greater portion of which are sprinkled 

ily. The journey is made by easy stages; is most delight- 
ful; good hotel each night. 


From Mammoth Hot Springs, S32, one —_ dis- 
trict in Yell Park isr Trans- 
portation system is the largest and most lenuaiicie’ in the World. 


Write at — for “WONDERLAND 1906” (six cents) 
“Land of Geysers,” Park and time folders 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


St. Paul, Mianeapolis, Duluth, Superior to North Pacific Coast Poinis 





For booklets and full information write 


A. M. CLELAND 
General Passenger Agent 
St. Paul, Mine. 














FOOD ae L 
Penny Wise and Pound Foolish is the 
woman who still uses the chopping bowl when 
the Universal Food Chopper may be had 
for the asking. It costs a trifle more to begin 
<= with, but will never wear its welcome out. 
The Universal Food 
Chopper improves with 
use. With the dainty 


little cook-book, which we send 
to our patrons, you may readily Ze iY 
know about the tempting ill My ’ 
dishes which are yours to (CAR: le 

be had with left-over odds and ends. Cea yy 

The Universal Food Chopper does the ~ Ki 


work in much less time and much more thor- 
oughly than the obsolete chopping tray. / 
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Sold by hardware dealers and housefurnishing stores. 
A postal will bring to you our free cook-book. 


LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK, | 


4344 Commercial Street, New Britain, Conn. 




















If you are a Carpenter, Contractor, Builder, Archi- 
tect, Draftsman or Mechanic, this advertisement offers 
you an exce ptional chanée to adv: ance in your present occupa- 
tion. The truest test of your present met ciency is the amount 
of n oney earned by you from week to ek. Unless you are 
rdvancing and earning MORE AND MORE money as 
you grow older, there must come a time when younger 
and more ambitious men will crowd you out. Learn 

now to turn your spare time into money. 


CYCLOPEDIA of ARCHITECTURE, 
CARPENTRY and BUILDING 


Compiled from representative instruction 
papers of American School of Correspond- 
nis offer is made 
primarily to demonstrate the 

superiority of the school’s 

courses. 

Absolutely new work prepared by a 

staff of 20 practical writers. A master- 

piece of complete, concise, practical “ready-to-use” infor- 
mation. Not one iota of theory in its 4,000 pages. Every 
demonstration derived from the practical experience of 
the greatest experts in the building industries of the world. 
We increased the size of the first edition in order to 
make a saving in cost, and will dispose of 1,000 sets by a 


SPECIAL ADVANCE SALE 
LESS THAN 44 REGULAR PRICE. 


TEN MASSIVE VOLUMES, each near- 
ly one foot high. Handsomely bound in half 
red morocco. Over 4,000 pages ; 1,900 illustra- 
tions, full-page plates, plans, sections, etc. 

Printed on highest get paper; entirely new 
type—DE LUXE books in every particular. 


Special $19 .BO Price Bex: $60 


Sent by prepaid express. If they are worth 
$19.80, send $2 within five days, and $2 a month until 
xaid for; otherwise notify us to send for them. 
n any case you lose nothing. 


Absolutely no reservations acoertns if 
postmarked later than May 25, 1907. 


AMONG THE CHAPTERS: 





Reénforeed Concrete 
Construction—Carpentry 
+, superintendence e—Es- 
be ating — Contracts - 

Specifications— Strength 





Architectural Drawing 
— Masonry — Electric 
Wiring — Plumbing 
Steam-Fitting—Gas-Fit- 
ting— Heating— "eae 
ting—Cornice We 
Skylight Work— Roofing 
—Steel Construction. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF 
CORRESPONDENCE, 
CHICAGO. 














Throw Away Your Soap 


O soap, scourer or other washing powder will do the 
work of GOLD DUST—it is the greatest cleansing 
powder and labor-saver the world has ever known. 

Throw away soap, try GOLD DUST, and prove that what 
we say about it is true. 

GOLD DUST will make your clothes whiter and sweeter 
than you have ever seen them before; and do it with less 
labor, and in half the time of the old back-breaking way. 

GOLD DUST will wash your dishes quickly and effec- 
tively. It cuts grease and dirt like magic, makes hard 
water soft and saves rubbing. 


GOLD DUST 


will take the grime and smut, grease and dirt from your pots and pans 
in a twinkling, and make them as clean as when new. 

GOLD DUST makes floors, doors and woodwork spotlessly clean— 
does away with the scouring and scraping, cleansing and polishing, 
that formerly made aching arms and breaking backs. 


No soap, borax, soda, ammonia, naphtha, kerosene 
or other foreign ingredient needed with GOLD DUST 


For washing clothes and dish- 
es, scrubbing floors, cleaning 
woodwork, oil cloth,. silverware, 
and tinware, polishing brass- 
work,cleaning bath room pipes, 
refrigerators, etc., softening 
hard water and making the 
finest soft soap. 

Made by 
The N. K. Fairbank Company 
Shicago 
Makers of Fairy Soap 


“‘Let the GOLD DUST Twins do your work ’”’ 








Sprains, Strains 
= Burns.Cuts & Bruises 
SLOAN'S 
‘LINIMENT 


AnExcellent Remedy 
For Croup GLaGrippe * 
AtallDruggists  % 
Price 251 j0'E 100 
Dr-Earl $.Sloan. Boston Mass USA 




















THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper for ali the family. 


scription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. Entered 


at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class | 


matter. 

Twelve or Sixteen_ pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single pie! issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 

New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. —— to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money ina Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found 
on our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
i 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 


201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 





A VERY COMMON DISEASE. 


wa the last few years a curious 
disease has become epidemic in 
America. It has spread annoyance 
and discomfort so generally through- 
out the country that there is now 
hardly a community which has not 
some sporadic cases. It demands 
attention and treatment, but the 
“M. D.” whose services it requires is the Doctor 
of Morals rather than the Doctor of Medicine. 

The ailment is the commercial ill known as 
“substitution,” or the “‘just-as-good” disease. 
Three classes of persons—manufacturers, store- 
keepers and purchasers—are subject to it. Itisa 
germ-disease, caused and spread by the microbe 
of dishonesty. The etiology of it is this: 

A man of integrity, brains and energy studies 
the problem, let us say, of a stove-polish. He 
works at it for years, not contenting himself with 
the result until he has produced something which 
does the work better than anything else has ever 
done it, and with less labor, more permanency, 
and at smaller cost. 

He hits upon an attractive name for his product, 
registers it as a trade-mark, patents his formula, 


and tells the public of the merits of the article by | 


a system of publicity for which he spends large 
sums of money. 

In time he reaps his reward. His intelligence 
and conscientiousness begin to bear fruit. The 
polish makes a reputation and keeps it, and the 
sales increase. 

Now comes another man who lacks the invent- 
ive genius to devise anything for himself, and has 
no concern about what he puts out, but only about 
what he takes in. He selects a name that sounds 
as much as possible like that of the well-known 
polish, puts up something that will black the 
fingers if not the stove, and sells it at half the 
price. Here is where the microbe starts, 
dishonest manufacturer is the original “culture 
medium.” 

The storekeeper thinks he can make twice as 
much money on a package of the new polish as on 
one of the old, so when the next customer calls he 
passes out the imitation with the remark that 


“here is something much newer and just as good, | 


at a lower price.” He, too, has the germ. 

If the customer takes the substituted goods he 
also exposes himself to the disease ; for the whole 
matter, stripped of details, and with the medical 
metaphor dropped, is one of honesty. No one 
would imply that the customer means to be dis- 
honest, or, indeed, is dishonest knowingly. But 
if the article offered him is plainly an imitation, 


an obvious attempt to trade upon the reputation | 
and character of something whose good name is | 


established, it is aiding and abetting dishonesty to 
accept it. 

Business men, and especially manufacturers, 
are beset by temptations which the public little 
realizes. It does not matter whether the man 
makes stove-polish, varnish, prepared foods, 
eanned goods, crackers, soap, dentifrice, or any 
other commodity that is offered to the public; if 
he has resisted the pressure to lower quality, has 
maintained the standard of integrity and square 
dealing, and spent his money in acquainting the 
public with the facts, he deserves the credit and 
the benefit of it. 

Direct infringement of a patent or a trade-mark 
can be punished by the law; but that far more 
common and more cowardly imitation which falls 


short of violating the law must be punished by | 


the American love of fair play. 
The customer who refuses the dishonest sub- 
stitute which is offered as “just as good” is not 


only helping to raise the standard of business | 
morality, but in the long run he is also serving his | 


own best interests. 
® © 


MAKING THINGS DO. 


ot the only heroes of war were those who bore 
the musket and sword. The women and 
children who stayed at home and kept up heart in 


spite of the privations of siege are to be num- | 


bered among the valiant. A glimpse of some of 
the Southern domestic economies during the Civil 
War is given by Miss M. J. Walsh in her personal 
recollections printed by the Mississippi Historical 
Seciety: 

Among the glorious achievements of that time 
the makeshifts at home deserve recognition, for 
they represent ingenuity and willing sacrifice. 
As various articles gave out, substitutes were 
found. Ifno substitute could be invented for an 
article, we simply did without. 

Coffee, the Southerners’ daily beverage, was 


Its sub- | 


The | 








corn, burnt corn 


| sennastnotnced from parched 
Sweet potatoes cut 


bread, even burnt molasses. 


| 


into small squares, dried, parched and ground | 


were also used. The stimulating effect was 
lacking, but it was all the better for our nerves. 
For tea, young raspberry leaves dried were used. 

Sugar was a serious problem, and molasses was 
as precious as sugar. 

“What shall we do when the present supply of 
Louisiana molasses gives out?” was a burning 
question, and the only answer was, ‘““Do without!” 

Grits were eaten for rice. When we wanted 
soda we swept the fireplace clean and burned 
corn-cobs, 

Mustard and pepper were made of home-grown 
products. Salt was costly. Every bit was shaken 
off of dry pork and used. All brine was boiled down 
and dried; still the supply grew lower and lower. 
Some one discovered that the dirt floors of the old 
smoke-houses were salt-mines, so to speak. The 
dirt was put in hoppers and run down, the brine 
boiled and dried. 

All new cloth had to be manufactured at home 
from raw material. The dyestuffs were made 
from roots, bark, walnuts and indigo. 

Shoes were rough affairs made from the hides 
of beeves, cured by the negroes. Buttons were 
made of coarse thread or persimmon seeds. Caps 
were cut out of cloth, and hats plaited from pal- 
metto. 

Letters were written on the blank leaves of 
books, the wrong side of wall scraps, or old envel- 
opes turned and pasted together. 


APRIL NINETEENTH. 


tis an interesting coincidence that many events 


occurred on April 19th. On that day, in 1775, the 





| ington, Massachusetts—the first battle of the war 
| for American independence. 


Just yy x from the commencement of the 
war, or on April 19, 1783, cessation of hostilities 
was proclaimed in the American army. 

John Jay was confirmed by the Senate at Phila- 
ee on April 19, 1794, as special envoy to Eng- 
and. 

On April 19, 1847, during the war with Mexico, 
the American troops entered Jalapa. 

On April 19, 1850, the famous Bulwer-Clayton 
treaty was signed, which provided that neither 
England nor the United States should obtain 
exclusive control over the Central America inter- 
ocean canal, or erect any fortification in the canal 
zone. 

On April 19, 1861, the first blood of another 
war was shed, when the 6th Regiment of Massa- 
chusetts, while en route to Washington, was fired 
upon by a mob in Baltimore. On that same day 
the ports of the seceding states were proclaimec 
to be under blockade. 

The Battle of Coldwater, Tennessee, took place 
on April 19, 1863. 

On April 19, 1865, the funeral services of Abra- 
ham Lincoln were held at Washington in the 
White House. 

It was —_ 19, 1898, when Congress passed the 
oint resolutions demanding the evacuation of 

suba_by Spain, and empowering the President to 
use the army, navy and militia for the enforce- 
ment of the resolutions. 

April 19th could properly be set aside as a 
national holiday and rightly called “‘Patriots’ day.” 
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TRAILED BY INDIANS IN NEW YORK. 


Ba Hare, of the diocese of South Dakota, 
was sent West many years ago as a missionary 
bishop of the Episcopal Church. He founded the 
mission at the Rosebud Indian agency, and it was 
| his custom to give to each Indian that he con- 
firmed a silver cross of a peculiar pattern. 
A few years agoa lady from New York was 
| visiting in South Dakota, and the bishop gave 
her one of these crosses, 

Some years after that there was a general con- 
| vention of the Episcopal Church held in New 
York oF. and several Indians were sent as dele- 
gates, all wearing Bishop Hare’s crosses. 

Arriving in New York, they were dazed, and at 
a loss to know how to find the building where the 
convention was to be held. But stoically they 
started out upon the street. Soon after they met 
a lady, whom they immediately began to follow. 
Whenever she turned, wherever she went, they 
went, too. The lady became much annoyed and 
finally thoroughly frightened to find that wherever 
~ went a line of red men was trailing behind 
ier. 

But investigation explained it. She wore their 
cross, and they, seeing it, had believed her one of 
their number who would surely go to the meeting 
they wished to attend; so they had taken her for 
their guide. 








® © 
THE TWINS. 


he Harmon twins looked so much alike as 
babies that their parents could scarcely tell 

| them apart. As they grew older it became evident 
| that to Grandmother Harmon at least the twins 
| were a unit. 
| “You were asking me how much the twins 

weigh,” said Grandmother Harmon to a neighbor. 
|““When I went out that afternoon I put one of 
| them on the scales at the grocery, and found they 
| weigh just twenty-six pounds.” 
|. “Do they always weigh exactly the same?” 

inquired the neighbor, and Grandmother Harmon 
| looked = impatient, 
| “The twins?” she said. “Of course; why not?” 

The neighbor had no reason to give, but she 
rebelled a few —_ later when in answer to her 
inquiry Grandmother Harmon said : 
_ “*Where are the twins?’ Oh, they got a cinder 
in one of their eyes, and their mother has taken 
them down to the oculist’s to have it removed, 
they were fussing so over it.” 


® © 
THE “ PROFESSORS.” 


bandmaster tells of an incident that occurred 
| during a country festival in the Southwest. 
The advent of the famous band had been awaited 
with intense interest by the natives, and when the 
musicians arrived they were quickly surrounded 
by a surging crowd which hemmed them in so that 
it was difficult for them to proceed with their 
concert. 
The bandmaster appealed to one of the “com- 
mittee” to keep the crowd away, ars that 
unless his men had more room they could not ey, 
The committeeman shook the musician’s hand 
warmly; then turning to the assembled multitude, 
he bawled out: 
“Say! You-uns step back and give the pur- 
fesser’s purfessers a chanct to play!” 





important in the history of the country have | 


first blood of the Revolution was shed at Lex- | 





“Brown’s Bronchial Troches” allay Throat 
Irritation caused by cold or use of the voice. Sold in 
boxes only. Do not contain opium. (Ade. 

—o—_——— 





When Sleep Fails Take 
HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
Half a teaspoon in half a glass of water just before 
retiring brings refreshing sleep. (Ade. 








“Smith's Baby's Dhop,” 


Spri pageld ° 
Dept. ¥. ass. 
Send for Mail-Order Catalogue, DAINTY THINGS FOR BABIES. 








One of our Dainty White 


WASH DRESSES 


will make any woman look attract- 
ive and comfortable on the 
warmest day in summer. 


These charming and _ serviceable garments are 
ready-made, and we can your pe it —— 
us. fe are offering them at prices that bring 
them within the reach 

of every one. 


WE GUARANTEE 
SATISFACTION. 


Your Money Back 
if You Want it. 


Dress No. K-581. 

The design here 
shown isa particular- 
ly effective lingerie 
Princess Gown of fine 
white Persian Lawn, 
and is an admirable 
selection for allsmart 
functions and exclu- 
sive wear. 

The Waist is top- 
ped by a Val lace yoke 
and collar both front 
and back, and batiste 
embroidery supplies 
an air of elegance 
which is emphasized 
by tucks and lace 
pending. Lace-edged 
frills lengthen the 
short sleeves, and 


wide Empire girdle 
suggoetion. 

e Skirt is joined 
to ith 
flounce headed by 
rows of lace is an im- 
portant feature, and 
tucks elaborate the 
lower edge. 

Sizes 32 to42 bust. \J 


Price $7.45. 


Postage 24 cts. 





Dress No, K-581, $7.45. 
OUR CATALOGUE ILLUSTRATES: 


SHIRT-WAISTS - - 
CORSET COVERS 
DRAWERS - 
CHEMISES . 


98 cents to $4.98 
- 24 cents to $1.25 
- 24 cents to $1.48 
- 39 cents to $1.98 
- 49 cents to $1.98 


GOWNS - - 

PETTICOATS - 49 cents to $3.98 

WASH DRESSES - $2.25 to $8.95 

BLACK SILK COATS - $4.95 to $14.75 
Write to-day for our new Summer White Goods Ca‘ 


sent FREE by return mail. Be sure to say you w sh 
the White Goods Catalogue. 


National Cloak and Suit Co., 
219 West 24th St., New York City. 


Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World. 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. Est. 18 Years. 


























E caution you against ex- 

treme shapes—they are 
adapted onlytoextreme figures. 
We have them, beautiful ones, 
but you need not change to be 
in style, if your present model 
suits you. 


You are paying more for 
most of the things you buy this 
year, but you will pay no 
more for the same values in 
Warner’s Rust-Proof Corsets. 


‘*Security’’ Rubber Button 
Hose Supporters are attached, 
because they insure perfect fit- 
ting and comfort. They have 
created in the past few seasons 
a revolution in corset fitting. 


$1.00 to $3.50 per pair. 


The Warner Brothers Company, 
New York. Chicago. Oakland, 














ing purpose. The 


and three burners. 












Why put up with the discomfort and 
annoyance of a coal or wood stove this 
summer ? 
your fuel bills cut in two, your kitchen 
cleaner and cooler, and you yourself fer- 
fectly satisfied if you use the New Perfection 
Wick Blue Flame Oil Stove—an oil 
entirely different from other oil stoves. 
moment of lighting it gives 
flame you could get with any stove—a clean, blue 
flame that can be instantly controlled for any cook- 


NEW PERFECTION 


Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove 


does away with all dirt, smoke and ashes. The enameled 
chimneys concentrate the heat so that it does not radiate 
through the room—thus ensuring a cool kitchen. 
matic feed keeps oil always at a maintained level. 
New Perfection is made in three sizes, with one, two, 
Every stove warranted. 


your dealer’s, write to our nearest agency for descrip- 
tive circular. 





Your work will be lessened, 


stove 
At 
the best working 








Auto- 
The 


If not at 











™ Rayo Lamp 


is the best lamp for the 
library, dining-room, par- 


lor or bedroom. Unex- 
celled in light - giving 
power; perfectly con- 


structed; absolutely safe. | 
Made of brass throughout 
and beautifully nickeled. | 
Every lamp warranted. If 
not at your dealer’s, write | 
to our nearest agency. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 





(INCORPORATED) 
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Our national character reflects 
the wholesomeness, the goodness, 
the excellence of our national 
cereal food—appetizing, satisfying 


Cream of Wheat 


ft dainty breakfast A delightful luncheon 
A delicious dessert 





r - ognmniee 
Ma on the Fountain-head 
RY A BUILDING DEVOTED TO 
: FOUNTAIN PENS 


located in the busiest and most important | 
part of lower New York, indicates to some 
extent the success that has been attained by 
the sheer merit of 


Wi : 
Lay The pen with deal the Clip-Cap ‘ 
=e FountainPen 


Bright users of the pen want the best writing instrument 
produced. They go to the fountain-head of pen perfec- 
tion because the Spoon Feed, which insures perfect flow 
at all times, and the Clip-Cap, which insures the safety of the 

pen, have made it the standard. Other pens may do well, 

but Waterman’s Ideal Fountain Pen has done well, and is 


still doing best—THE PEN WITH THE CLIP-CAP. 


If it’s worth writing it’s worth writing well, and should be 


































written in ink, so get Waterman’s Ideal from any dealer, 
or go to the fountain-head. Every pen guaranteed. The 
dealer who handles our pen in your town is the fountain- 
head for you. If your town has no dealer, write for booklet. 


L. E. Waterman Co., 173 Broadway, New York. \ 






209 State Street, Chicago. 8 School Street, Boston. 
. 742 Market Street, San Francisco. 
136.-St. James Street, Montreal. 12 Golden Lane, London, E. C. 


















IT WORKS LIKE A KODAK. 





You can make Good Pictures 
with a Brownie Camera. 


Every step is simple, even the developing is 
done without a dark-room. It makes fun for 
the rainy days indoors as well as for the bright 
days outdoors. 

Brownies, $1 to $9. Write for the booklet of the Kodak Box. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., 368 State Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Manon Stotler Geidt, Waynesboro, Pa. 


Your baby will thrive on Mellin’s Food. 
May we send you a Sample Bottle of 
Mellin’s Food, Free, to try? 


MELLIN’S FOOD CO., BOSTON, 
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ean. Every child Knows what SAPOLIO is and 
ahead it will do, so widely is i: honorable record established. 
Its hallmark 1s service, its pride 13 cleanliness. The esteem won by ~~ 
SAPOLIO as a home Keeper guarantees the worth of 1ts wy atel rote | 
HAND SAPOLIO. the satest ar ee Toilet ame, re es | 
































